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The General Assembly of 1933 and 
Educational Legislation 


The 1933 session of the General Assembly 
adjourned on May 5, 1933. The effect of its 
deliberations and actions upon educational 
progress in Pennsylvania is difficult to evaluate. 
The General Assembly was in session during 
the darkest days of the depression. Over- 
shadowing all other issues were those of 
economy and relief. Neither the Governor nor 
the organization leaders were sympathetic to- 
ward any sources of additional revenue to meet 
the added demands upon government because 
of the emergency. While the problem of local 
tax relief was frequently referred to, no united 
effort was evident to accomplish this result. 

Certain legislative proposals affecting educa- 
tion were passed which the Association did not 
favor. On the other hand, certain measures 
did not pass and some were defeated which 
the Association opposed. 


Proposed School Code 


Early in the session, House Bill 690 was in- 
troduced by Mr. Wilson, chairman of the House 
Education Committee. This bill was the pro- 
posed school code prepared by the Department 
of Justice with the cooperation of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction and members 
of the Department of Public Instruction in con- 
formity with the’ provisions of the 1931 General 
Appropriation Act. 

At a public hearing in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on February 21 the Association 
presented its position on this proposed code, 
which was against its passage. The proposed 
code as drawn reflected present economic con- 
ditions and, from the point of view of the 
Association, while it made provision for certain 
needed economies, it did not permit of a pro- 
gressive advance in education over a period of 
years. Following the hearing, this bill was 
never reported from committee. 


House Bills 1009, 1335, 1374, 1384, 1385 
and 1386 


As substitute measures for the proposed code 
there appeared the series of bills named above. 
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House Bill 1009 dealt with the salaries of county 
superintendents and their assistants. 

House Bill 1335 carried the drastic provisions 
for the reorganization of school districts em- 
bodied in the code. 

House Bill 1374 dealt with temporary reduc- 
tions in teachers’ salaries and conferred drastic 
emergency powers upon the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction during the coming biennium. 

House Bills 1384, 1385, and 1386 provided re- 
duced rates of State appropriation for transpor- 
tation, for vocational education, and for the 
Edmonds Act and closed schools, respectively. 

The Association vigorously opposed House 
Bills 1335, 1384, 1385, 1386. These bills failed 
of passage. It also opposed vigorously Section 
4 of 1374. It held that if the full State appro- 
priation required for the operation of the 
Edmonds Act, namely $58,200,000, with an emer- 
gency fund of sufficient size to help financially- 
distressed districts should be provided Section 
4 would not be necessary. 

Against Section 4 of 1374 the Association 
voiced its strongest opposition. When it was 
voted on for final passage on March 27, not- 
withstanding the fact that it was actively sup- 
ported by the Governor and by the organization 
forces, it was defeated by a vote of 113 to 88. 
On April 3, upon the motion of Mr. Wilson, 
sponsor of the bill, the vote by which this 
bill was defeated was reconsidered. The bill 
was again placed on the calendar and passed 
the House finally on April 4 by a vote of 120 
to 79. 

In the deliberations in the House and in the 
Senate there were differences of opinion as to 
the agency which should have power to permit 
school districts to reduce budgets further than 
the ten per cent permissive reduction. Origi- 
nally this authority was placed in the hands 
of the State Council of Education, then in the 
hands of the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, then in the courts of common pleas. 
The Senate, in considering this bill, named the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction as 
the agency to be responsible for this authority. 

The House did not agree in this amendment. 








KES ‘ 
Accordingly a conference committee was 
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appointed which presented its report to the 
House on April 19. Again the report was de- 
feated. 

Following deliberations over the week end, 
the report was finally considered on Monday 
night, April 24. Immediately previous to the 
session of Monday evening, the Association dis- 
tributed through the capitol hill post office a 
letter to every Senator and every Representa- 
tive voicing opposition to the measure with 
Section 4 as written. However, on final vote, 
the conference report was agreed upon by a 
vote of 141 to 50 in the House and 39 to 7 in 
the Senate. 


Other Bills That Did Not Pass 


Two other bills which the Association op- 
posed were the following: Senate Bill 431, Mr. 
Fay, which would have completely wiped out 
all salary schedules for the next two years and 
which would have permitted school districts to 
pay salaries on their ability to collect local 
taxes and the other a bill introduced by Mr. 
Wilson, House Bill 2278, which would have de- 
clared a moratorium on all payments into the 
Public School Employes’ Retirement Fund by 
the State and the local districts for a two- 
vear period. Both of these bills failed of 
passage. 


Bills Passed 


There follows a list of bills relating to edu- 
cation which were passed by the General 
Assembly. Since the Governor has thirty days 
following the adjournment of the session to act 
upon any bills which are sent to him during 
the last week of the session, it is not possible 
to indicate whether these bills have become 
law or otherwise. The Education Bulletin will 
from time to time give information on the 
approval or veto of these bills. 


Financially-Distressed Districts 

The Association throughout the session con- 
sistently urged full appropriations for the 
Edmonds Act, namely $58,200,000, and an emer- 
gency fund sufficient to care for the needs of 
financially-distressed districts. Mr. Cordier, 
Representative from Scranton, upon requests 
from members of the Northeastern Convention 
District, introduced the Cordier Bill, House Bill 
1791, which in amended form provided an emer- 
gency fund of $5.000,000 from the motor license 
fund to the Department of Public Instruction 
for the two fiscal years commencing June 1, 
1933, for aiding financially-handicapped and dis- 
tressed local public school districts. It is now 
in the hands of the Governor. 


The General Appropriation Bill 
In urging the full appropriations to mect the 
needs of the Edmonds Act, for reimbursement 
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on teachers’ salaries and closed schools, and to 
meet the appropriation needs of the present 
laws relating to transportation and vocational 
education, the Association transmitted the 
numerous resolutions it had received from all 
parts of the State, re adequate appropriations 
for the public schools, to the Honorable Harry 
B. Scott, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Finance. However, on final passage this 
bill carried no amounts in excess of those 
presented originally in the budget. 

The conference report on House Bill 260, the 
general appropriation bill, as passed finally 
carried the following amounts for the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction: ( See Education 
Bulletin No. 19, dated April 17, 1933, for com- 
parison of previous amounts reported for edu- 
cation.) 


DEPARTMENTAL 


Salary of Superintendent......... $ 24,000 
Department Salaries and Expenses. 600,000 
State Library and Museum..... 210,000 
Examining Boards. «6... .<0s. ccaeee 550,000 
Board Of CeNsSOes:...ccec<  oectewas 130,000 
Historical Commission............ 20,000 
STATE-OWNED INSTITUTIONS 
State Teachers Colleges............ 3,000,000a 
Other State-Owned Institutions..... 482,000 
SUBSIDIES 
Public Schools 
County and Asst. County Super- 
intendents’ 
Salaries and Expenses............ 1,046,000 
Transportation of Pupils......... 2,500,000 
Vocational Education.... ...... 700,000 
Training Vocational Teachers.... 90,000 
Miscellaneous Subsidies.......... 217,000 
Support of Public Schools ....... 53,000,000 
Aid to Financially-Handicapped 
SCHOO! “DiIStPicts. «...<06.60-: .... 5,000,000b 
Education of Blind and Deaf, 
State-Aided Institutions.......... 1,060,000 


School Employes’ Retirement.... 5,850,000 
School Employes’ Retirement De- 


PRCLON OY gic crins as, are mation 0% Es . 1,500,000b 
State-Aided Institutions 

Universities and Colleges........ 7,209,000b 

Other Educational Institutions... 381,600b 


a. Contemplates reappropriation of local re- 
ceipts. 
b. In separate appropriation bills. 


An unusual proviso appears in this conference 
report relative to the disposal of the $53,000,000, 
the amount appropriated for the Edmonds Act. 
The provisions relative to this are as follows: 

“For reimbursing school districts upon the 
salaries of school teachers and for closed schools 
and for nonresident high school tuition as re- 
quired by law, the sum of fifty-three million 
dollars ($53,000,000). 

“Provided, That this appropriation shall be 
so pro rated by the Department of Public In- 
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struction that it will be spread over the bien- 
nium and the amounts due to school districts 
under existing law shall be paid in the discre- 
tion of the Department to accomplish this 
result. 

“Provided, That the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction w: the approval of the Governor 
may make payments from this appropriation in 
advance of the due dates prescribed by law to 
school districts which are financially-handi- 
capped whenever he shall deem it necessary to 
make such advance payments to enable such 
school districts to keep their public schools 
open.” 


Other Bills Passed Finally 
House Bills 

No. 22—Mr. Turner. A series of amendments 
to the administrative code providing for the re- 
organization of the work of the various depart- 
ments. In the hands of the Governor. 

No. 30—Mr. Fitzgerald. Provides for the pay- 
ment of tax collectors on an annual salary basis 
rather than fees:in cities of the third class. 
Approved by the Governor April 27. Act 
No. 59. 

No. 173—Mr. Weidemann. Provides that “any 
school district may, in any health work in 
which it is authorized to engage, cooperate with 
any county, city, borough, town, or township 
engaged in health work.” Approved by the 
Governor May 1. Act No. 71. 

No. 321—Mr. Steedle. Authorizes the funding 
of certain indebtedness incurred previous to 
December 31, 1932. Approved by the Governor 
April 26. Act No. 51. 

No. 451—Mr. Turner. Authorizes collectors 
of delinquent taxes to accept payments in in- 
stalments. Approved by the Governor April 
24. Act No. 42. ; 

No. 456—Mr. Weidemann. Requires public 
conveyances used to transport school children 
to be equipped with safety glass. In the hands 
of the Governor. 

No. 490—Mr. Turner. Provides further for 
the abatement of tax penalties. Approved by 
the Governor May 1. Act No. 75. 

No. 720—Mr. McClure. Amends Section 1716 
further defining the cost of tuition. Vetoed 
April 24. 

No. 755—Mr. Stevenson. Authorizes school 
districts with the approval of the court of com- 
mon pleas to negotiate temporary emergency 
loans for the payment of salaries of teachers 
and other full-time employees. In the hands of 
the Governor. 

No. 864—Mr. Zimmerman. Repeals Article 
XXI dealing with teachers’ institutes. In the 
hands of the Governor. 

No. 911—Mr. Mason. Provides for the exten- 
sion of the period during which unpaid taxes 
shall remain liens on real estate and authorizes 
the filing of such liens in the prothonotary’s 
Office. In the hands of the Governor. 
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No. 1009—Mr. Wilson. Reduces the minimum 
salaries of all courfty and assistant county 
superintendents ten per cent beginning on the 
first Monday of July 1934; and provides for one 
assistant county superintendent for each county 
superintendent having supervision of more than 
150 but not more than 550 teachers, two assist- 
ant superintendents for each superintendent 
having supervision of more than 550 teachers 
but not more than 1,050 teachers, and an addi- 
tional assistant superintendent for each addi- 
tional 500 teachers or fraction thereof, with the 
qualification that no county superintendent 
shall have more than five assistants. In the 
hands of the Governor. 


No. 1031—Mr. Ruth. Amends Section 5614 of 
the school ,code, Section 14 of the retirement 
act, by fixing the minimum monthly compen- 
sation for certain retired teachers at $20. In 
the hands of the Governor. 


No. 1131—Mr. Schwartz. Provides for the 
organization and operation of credit unions. In 
the hands of the Governor. 

No. 1253—Mr. Simon. Amends Article 20 of 
the school code by prescribing powers and 
duties of the Boards of Trustees of State Teach- 
ers Colleges and repealing that part of Section 
1311 of the administrative code which relates 
to State Teachers Colleges. In the hands of the 
Governor. 


No. 1279—Mr. Zimmerman. Amends the 
school code by providing that the Department 
of Public Instruction shall pay the cost of tui- 
tion to school districts for educating children 
of employees of State institutions located in 
such school districts. In the hands of the 
Governor. 


No. 1374—Mr. Wilson. Grants emergency 
powers to the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion during the biennium 1933-35 as follows: 
temporary reductions in the salary schedule, 
the suspension of mandatory provisions of the 
school law, prohibits school districts from de- 
manding or accepting donations from the teach- 
ing staffs, empowers the superintendent to for- 
feit certain appropriations for the violation 
thereof, and permits school employees to have 
their retirement contributions and allowances 
based on their present salaries or the salaries 
they will receive during the coming biennium. 
The law provides: “Each such employee shall 
notify in writing his employer on or before 
September 1, 1933, upon which salary he or 
she elects to contribute.” Approved by the 
Governor April 25. Act No. 48. (See Education 
Bulletin No. 21 for details of this bill.) 

No. 1591—Mr. Spann. Authorizes and em- 
powers school districts of the first class to fur- 
nish food, including. milk, to undernourished 
and poor school children at the expense of the 
school district for a period of two years. In the 
hands of the Governor. 
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No. 1704.—Mr. Brownfield. Relates to the ad- 
justments in the number of school directors 
due to the change of classification of school 
districts. In the hands of the Governor. 

No. 1888—Mr. Way. Permits groups of tax- 
payers in school districts of the second, third, 
and fourth class to petition courts for review 
of the budget and reduction of the tax rate. 
In the hands of the Governor. 

No. 1925—Mr. Hutton. Authorizes individuals 
working under a system of State work relief 
to work out the per capita school taxes for 
himself and members of his family. In the 
hands of the Governor. 

No. 1945—Mr. Nothnagle. Amends the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement Act by providing 
for the payment of administrative expenses 
from excess interest earnings, making an appro- 
priation therefor, and providing for «the reduc- 
tion in thé rate of payment to State Annuity 
Reserve Account No. 2. Approved by the 
Governor May 4. Act No. 92. 

No. 1969—Mr. Woodside. Makes an appropria- 
tion for the payment to certain school districts 
of the fourth class of moneys due under the 
school code for closed school buildings. In the 
hands of the Governor. 

No. 1991—Mr. Turner. Requires county treas- 
urers, excepting counties of the first and second 
class, to make monthly settlements with all 
cities, boroughs, townships, school districts, and 
poor boards within the county for all delin- 
quent taxes. In the hands of the Governor. 


Senate Bills 

No. 18—Mr. McClure. Limits personal liabil- 
ity to school directors and officers. In the hands 
of the Governor. 

No. 20—Mr. McClure. Limits the powers to 
surcharge officers of school districts. In the 
hands of the Governor. 

No. 47—Mr. Scott. Changes the condition of 
the county treasurer’s bond so that it will cover 
moneys coming into his hands on account of 
school districts. In the hands of the Governor. 

No. 68—Mr. Howell. Increases the discretion- 
ary powers of boards of school directors in 
school districts of the second class with refer- 
ence to the assessment, levy, and collection of 
taxes. In the hands of the Governor. 

No. 109—Mr. Owlett. Gives to school direc- 
tors the right of eminent domain in construct- 
ing pipe lines to supply water to school build- 
ings. In the hands of the Governor. 

No. 206—Mr. Buckman. Relates to non-profit 
corporations and provides special procedure for 
the incorporation of educational institutions de- 
siring to confer degrees. Approved by the 
Governor May 5. Act No. 105. 

No. 228—Mr. McClure. Relates to taxation, 
designates the subjects, property, and persons 
subject to and exempt from taxation for all 
local purposes; provides for and regulates the 
assessment and valuation of persons, property, 
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and subjects of taxation for county purposes 
and for the use of those municipal and quasi- 
municipal corporations, including school dis- 
tricts, which levy their taxes on county assess- 
ments and valuations. In the hands of the 
Governor. 

No. 246—Mr. Ealy. Defines the powers of the 
courts with respect to the care, guidance, con- 
trol, trial, placement, and commitment of de- 
linquent, dependent, and neglected children, in- 
cluding those habitually truant from school. 
In the hands of the Governor. 

No. 297—Mr. Harris. Provides that the board 
of school directors of each school district shall 
furnish a room or rooms in any public school 
building as a place of registration, when such 
use will not interfere with proper instruction, 
and providing the manner of registration. In 
the hands of the Governor. 

No. 389—Mr. Roberts. Amends the act regu- 
lating boxing, sparring, and wrestling matches 
by exempting therefrom amateur boxing or 
wrestling in schools, colleges, and universities 
and permitting children to attend exhibitions 
when accompanied by adults. Approved by the 
Governor May 5. Act No. 109. 


No. 454—Mr. Mansfield. Authorizes school 
districts to issue and sell bonds in an amount 
not to exceed the uncollected taxes due on real 
estate. Proceeds from the sale of these bonds 
are limited for the payment of the operating 
expenses of the school district. The law further 
sets up a sinking fund for the payments of the 
bonds issued and provides for an emergency 
sinking fund tax, the proceeds of which shall 
be used to redeem the bonds within ten years 
from the date of issue. In the hands of the 
Governor. 

No. 498—Mr. Mansfield. Authorizes school 
districts to issue and sell bonds not exceeding 
eighty per cent of the amount of uncollected 
taxes due on real estate and redeemable through 
a ten-year period through the creation of a 
proper sinking fund. In the hands of the Gov- 
ernor. 


No. 616—Mr. Scott. Appropriates $20,000 to 
the Department of Military Affairs for the 
maintenance and education of children of sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines who were killed in 
action or died during the World War. In the 
hands of the Governor. 


No. 659—Mr. Einstein. Amends Section 226 of 
the school code by providing that a school direc- 
tor who has served for three consecutive terms 
of six years each may be elected to the position 
of attorney or solicitor for the board of which 
he was a member, under certain conditions. In 
the hands of the Governor. 

No. 700—Mr. Mansfield. Provides for security 
to be given by depositories of school funds. In 
the hands of the Governor. 

No. 825—Mr. Williamson. Department “Omni- 
bus Bill.” Amends the school code by author- 
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izing the officers of school districts to prepare, 
sign, and make payment upon certain orders 
before approval of the orders by the board; 
relating to the payment of temporary indebted- 
ness from current revenue; permitting the re- 
funding of certain indebtedness and the de- 
positing of collateral security by depositories, 
secretaries, treasurers, and tax collectors of 
school districts in lieu of surety bonds; remov- 
ing the right of certain boards of school direc- 
tors to make agreements concerning the tuition 
of non-resident pupils; relieving certain school 
districts of the duty of providing special educa- 
tion for feebleminded children and placing such 
obligation upon the Department of Welfare; 
allowing certain pupils to attend schools in other 
districts; empowering the State Council of Edu- 
cation to regulate the issuance of certificates to 
students and graduates of State Teachers Col- 
leges; authorizing boards of trustees of State 
Teachers Colleges to charge their pupils cer- 
tain fees; designating certain persons as audit- 
ors of financial matters of certain school dis- 
tricts; relating to the filing of reports of audits; 
prohibiting cumulative voting for school direc- 
tors; discontinuing teachers’ institutes and pro- 
viding for meetings of teachers, the payment of 
the expenses thereof by the counties, and the 
compensation for the teachers in attendance, 
and repealing certain sections and parts of ‘sec- 
tions. In the hands of the Governor. 


No. 892—Mr. Norton. Permits refunding of 
bonds. Approved by the Governor May 4. 
Act No. 98. 

No. 897—Mr. McClure. Authorizes the issu- 
ance of script certificates for relief purposes by 
political subdivisions, including school districts. 
In the hands of the Governor. 

No. 1334—Mr. Scott. Appropriates $20,000 for 
aid to free public non-sectarian county libraries 
and for the purchase and transportation of 
books. In the hands of the Governor. 

No. 1337—Mr. Scott. Provides for a deficiency 
appropriation of $1,500,000 to the Public School 
Employes’ Retirement Fund. In the hands of 
the Governor. 

No. 1459—Mr. Williamson. Regulates the 
creation of union school districts by giving 
more power to the boards of school directors 
in initiating such unions. In the hands of the 


Governor. 
House Concurrent Resolution 
No. 79—Mr. Wilson. RESOLVED, (if the 


Senate concur) That a committee of three 
Senators to be appointed by the President pro 
tempore of the Senate and four Members of the 
House of Representatives to be appointed by 
the Speaker of the House is hereby constituted 
a Legislative Committee to investigate the 
cause of the increasing cost of education to the 
school districts and methods whereby such cost 
can be reduced. Adopted. 
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South American Materials 


An exhibit of the Geography Club of West- 
ern Pennsylvania on April 8, 1933, was unique 
in the history of the Club. For the first time 
the exhibits were unified by showing only 
teaching materials for South America. 

The maps included a South America physical 
map with political boundaries; a World phy- 
sical map on an equal area Homolosine pro- 
jection; a World blackboard map; climate maps 
of Summer and Winter Rainfall; and desk maps 
of International Trade. The Globe was a 16- 
inch physical globe. 

A 32-inch by 44-inch paper Outline Map of 
South America, with boundaries plainly 
marked, was used to distribute the foreign 
trade among the nations of the world by means 
of graphs of imports and exports fastened on 
each country. 

Samples of products from South America 
emphasized our dependence upon South Amer- 
ica for coffee, quebracho, manganese, nitrates, 
copper, castor beans, and many other products. 
Fifteen samples of South American drug mate- 
rials were displayed by the Slippery Rock 
Teachers’ College. The Geography Department 
of the California Teachers’ College gave to each 
member of the Club printed directions for a 
Geography Tea. 

This exhibit demonstrated that the United 
States is dependent upon South America, that 
news of South America is in our papers and 
magazines, and that there is an abundance of 
available material for anyone who wishes to 
become better acquainted with our South 
American neighbors. 

HARRIET CARTER, 
Frick Teachers’ College, Pittsburgh. 


P. S.—Will Geography Clubs in Pennsylvania 
please report any activities of interest to other 
clubs, to Clara M. Shryock, Wilmore, Secretary, 
Pennsylvania Council of Geography Teachers. 





American Education Week, 1933 


American Education Week, 1933 will be ob- 
served Monday, November 6, to Sunday, No- 
vember 12. This week, which is sponsored by 
the National Education Association, the United 
States Office of Education, and the American 
Legion, has been instrumental in bringing mil- 
lions of people on purposeful visits to their 
schools. 

The theme selected for the week is “Meeting 
the Emergency in Education.” The American 
Education Week Handbook 1933 and other aids 
in preparing the program this year will be 
available about September 1 and may be ob- 
tained from the Division of Publications, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Recent Trends in Education 
A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 
Former President, Harvard University 


A discussion of recent trends in higher educa- 
tion at Harvard and elsewhere is included by 
President A. Lawrence Lowell of Harvard 
University in his last annual report to the 
Board of Overseers, which was mailed in De- 
cember, 1932, to over 60,000 Harvard alumni. 
President Lowell’s resignation was announced 
on November 21. 

Referring to the development of Harvard Col- 
lege in recent years, President Lowell states 
that the four major trends have been towards 
“a less vocational objective, a greater correla- 
tion of knowledge, a recognition of the prin- 
ciple of self-education, and stimulation of more 
vivid intellectual interests.” 

“Less vocational,” President Lowell con- 
tinues, “means regarding the purpose of college 
education less from the standpoint of its direct 
utility in a future career, and more from that 
of developing the faculties of the student; build- 
ing the mind rather than storing it with special 
knowledge; teaching young men how to think 
accurately and comprehensively about large 
subjects, rather than how to use the tools of a 
restricted field. All this is a matter of degree 
about which it is not well to be too dogmatic; 
yet it expresses a reaction against the idea that 
all education should be essentially vocational, 
a conception that took a strong hold upon our 
people at the time our country was turning 
from a frontier and agricultural to an indus- 
trial condition. The vocational objective is 
natural among a people who must earn their 
living, and it was strengthened by the spread 
of universal schooling above the elementary 
stage. But a desire for men of a more broadly 
educated type has been gaining ground in the 
professions and in business, as well as among 
thoughtful people throughout the community, 
and the colleges are the places in America to 
which we must look. 

“Greater correlation of knowledge’ is to 
some extent the same thing regarded from a 
different standpoint. If the object is not so 
much to cram the mind with isolated facts 
as to learn how to use them, the student must 
be brought to compare them, to discriminate 
between their relative importance, to verify 
them, and must try to combine them into a 
system more or less consistent with itself. 
Feeding a living fowl is a different thing from 
stuffing a goose with chestnuts. No doubt every 
good teacher strives to make his pupils think 
about the matters with which he deals; but 
instruction in separate courses is very far 
from equivalent to a process that compels cor- 
relating them in a larger unity. Of late there 
has come an increasing approval of the doctrine 
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that to accumulate credits in courses is by it- 
self a defective method of education. The 
American tradition of courses, with an exam- 
ination at the end of each is excellent and we 
shall not abandon it; but in college, and in some 
of the graduate or professional schools, it needs 
to be supplemented by some process that com- 
pels more extensive thought and a wider view 
of the whole subject. This we have sought in 
the general or comprehensive examinations and 
the tutors. 

“ ‘Self-education’ is based on the principle 
that, beyond the mechanical elements, no one 
can be really educated against his will, or with- 
out his own active effort. Teachers can impart 
facts they can explain, present points of view, 
and, if the pupil is not too reluctant, they can 
stimulate and inspire; but unless the student 
desires, or is provoked to learn he will profit 
little. He must be made to educate himself, 
working out things by his own effort. Here 
again the tutor comes in, for he meets the 
student alone, conversing with him, setting him 
work to do and problems to be solved in a 
personal way less possible for the instructor 
save in a very small advanced course. The 
tutor is not a success unless he makes the 
pupil feel that he is forming his own mind; 
or at least unless he incites him to do it, per- 
haps unconsciously. To absorb and give back 
the information and ideas of the teacher may 
win good marks in many courses, but for train- 
ing and fortifying the mind it is less valuable 
than power acquired by voluntary exertion in 
pursuit of an object. In short, the essence of 
all institutions of higher learning should be 
self-education under guidance. Reading periods 
are a part of the plan of setting the student on 


-his own resources, to work by himself along 


lines more or less laid down for him, but for 
the time without help and therefore independ- 
ently. 


“‘Stimulation of more vivid intellectual in- 
terests’ is the most important point of all. It 
has, of course, always been the aim and despair 
of serious educators; despair, because it is the 
most difficult of all their problems in the ab- 
sence of a strong vocational incentive. It is 
natural for teachers to pay most attention to 
the industrious and proficient students; and 
yet, while these usually obtain the greatest 
benefit, they are not always the ones that need 
most attention. This is particularly true of 
young men of superior ability whose intellec- 
tual tastes and ambitions have not yet been 
aroused, who are satisfied with a fair or merely 
passing grade, regarding college life as mainly 
valuable for other reasons. Few of the enter- 
ing Freshmen come with an ardent thirst for 
knowledge of any subject. It must be acquired 
here.” 
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Why Perfect Attendance? 


J. Y. SHAMBACH 
Director, Child Accounting Division, Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Many years ago educational leaders and 
others stated repeatedly that the public schools 
were not functioning adequately. They said 
that this condition existed partly because so 
many of the children of school age did not 
enter when they should and did not attend 
regularly while many did not attend school 
at all. In 1895 the General Assembly decided 
to place school attendance on a more efficient 
basis. At that time the first law in Pennsyl- 
vania was enacted requiring parents to send 
their children to school regularly. 

Business men complained that employees 
coming to their establishments directly from 
the schools either before or after graduation 
lacked a proper sense of responsibility in com- 
ing to work on time and in doing faithfully 
the work assigned. Efficient business organi- 
zations require their employees to report for 
work promptly and sometimes use vigorous 
measures to enforce this requirement. 

A program that relies upon compulsion alone 
is always difficult to administer effectively. 
If a normal child receives proper care at Home 
and in school he is eager to attend. A man- 
dated program has been found necessary, how- 
ever in every state in the United States, so 
that children may not be prevented from profit- 
ing from the educational opportunities to 
which they are entitled. Even though a man- 
dated program is necessary it is easier and 
better to lead by adopting a program such as 
a perfect attendance program than it is to drive 
by trying to cure through legal channels what 
might have been prevented. 

In 1921 a state-wide perfect attendance pro- 
gram was inaugurated in the schools of this 
Commonwealth. It was planned to have this 
program supplement the program based on 
compulsion. Pupils were urged to attend 
school whenever feasible without being absent 
or tardy. Certificates and seals were provided 
for those maintaining perfect records. 

Children may enter the first grade when 
they become six years of age. They are not 
required to attend school until two years later. 
Most of them enter at the age of six. The 
first two years that they are enrolled in school 
they develop habits of attendance that are 
not easily changed. A similar statement ap- 
plies to the attitude of the parents towards 
school attendance. 

It is easier for most children to strive to 
accomplish something in a comparatively short 
period of time rather than to work towards a 
remote goal. Health instruction as such, valu- 


able as it is, does not always appeal to children. 
Conservation of health so that there may be 
perfect attendance furnishes an immediate goal 
for this important instruction. Few pupils have 
a very deep appreciation of the value of health. 
They may have been told that they must 
obey health laws to keep well but when they 
realize that getting wet feet, eating improper 
food, or coming in contact with communicable 
diseases may keep them out of school and 
thus deprive them of a perfect attendance 
record they have an immediate objective which 
appeals to them for observing health laws. 
It should be definitely understood that the 
children are to come to school on those days 
only when they are physically fit and free 
from quarantine. Every possible effort should 
be made by the home, the school, and the child 
to keep the child physically fit. 

Teachers interest beginners as wel] as other 
pupils and their parents in a perfect attendance 
program. Such a program should be viewed 
by teacher, parent, and pupil as a game in 
which the pupil may not always win because 
he may at times become afflicted with various 
diseases in spite of his efforts to avoid them. 
When he is obliged to be absent from school 
because he is ill he should be taught to ac- 
cept this condition as gracefully as possible as 
is always required when he is a loser in any 
game and to strive for a good record during 
the remainder of the term. Paraphrasing 
slightly: It is better to have tried and lost 
than never to have tried at all. 

Occasionally an exceptional case is cited in 
which a child and his parents try to have him 
attend school because of his record when the 
condition of his health requires that he should 
remain at home. In such a case it should be 
definitely understood that although perfect at- 
tendance is highly desirable under proper cir- 
cumstances there are times when the health 
of the child and the health of his associates 
are of far greater importance than a perfect 
attendance record. The same procedure should 
be followed in such a case as that which pre- 
vails when a child wants to play with matches, 
wants a knife before he is old enough to use 
it without hurting himself, or asks for some- 
thing else that would be harmful. 

The same attitude should be taken towards 
such an exceptional case as is taken when any 
worth-while improvement is proposed. There 
probably never was an improvement of any 
consequence that did not cause a hardship 
somewhere. When an extensive public road 
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improvement is consummated the amount paid 
for damages is occasionally not commensurate 
with the damage done to the property of some 
person. In a few instances such damage can- 
not be estimated in dollars and cents. 

Thousands of children and adults are killed 
and additional thousands are injured every 
year in automobile accidents, yet it is con- 
sidered perfectly proper to have people ride 
in automobiles and to require children between 
the ages of eight and sixteen years to accept 
automobile transportation to and from school 
furnished by the boards of school directors 
when the parents of these children find it in- 
convenient or impossible to transport them. 

It is interesting to contemplate the time, the 
energy, and the money that men have devoted 
to perfecting instruments that would measure 
accurately the flight of time. From the crudest 
notched stick, the sun dial, and the hour glass 
the development of the modern watch, clock, 
and chronometer can be traced. There seems 
to be an innate desire for man to devise means 
to enable him to be punctual and regular. A 
number of people devote their time to the de- 
velopment of schedules and the dispatching of 
trains and other means of transportation so 
that those who travel may reach their destina- 
tions on time. 

Regular habits of the right kind enable 
people to live longer and to live more abund- 
antly. Is there any better place to show the 
value of punctuality and regularity than in the 
schools? Can the schools justify their exist- 
ence if they do not capitalize to the fullest 
extent these cardinal virtues? 

Studies by Bachman and others show that 
there is a very definite relation between regu- 
larity of attendance and promotion. Lack of 
promotion means repeating the work of a 
grade. It has been asserted that a total of 
$60,000,000 is required each year in the United 
States to have pupils repeat their work in 
school because of non-promotion. Pupils who 
are absent not only lose something but when 
they return to school they retard the progress 
of the class because of the additional attention 
the teacher is required to devote to them while 
trying to bridge the gap of instruction caused 
by their absence. 

By striving for perfect attendance, habits of 
stability, dependability, and persistence are 
developed which determine whether the child 
will succeed in the worth-while enterprises in 
which he will engage later in life. 

A number of keen observers have said that 
the worth-while things that have been accom- 
plished in this world have in numerous in- 
stances been the results of the efforts of good 
minds, but not extraordinary minds, working 
regularly, persistently, and methodically. One 
keen observer said that perfection is made up 
of trifles but that perfection is no trifle. 
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Efforts to maintain perfect attendance bring 
to a higher level the attendance record in a 
school even though a number of the pupils 
do not achieve their goals. Regular attendance 
makes it possible to utilize to the fullest extent 
money that is spent for current expenses. 
Teachers’ salaries, heating bills, and other cur- 
rent expenses are the same regardless of the 
percentage of attendance. If the percentage is 
only 85 when it might as well be 95 or higher, 
there is a waste in school funds that would at 
least be difficult to justify. 

At the close of the school year 1921-22 there 
were 101,634 perfect attendance certificates 
awarded to pupils in the public schools of 
Pennsylvania. The number of pupils maintain- 
ing perfect attendance records in a single year 
has increased to 260,312. In 1920 the records 
of the Federal Census Bureau showed that 
945% of the Pennsylvania children seven to 
thirteen years of age inclusive were enrolled 
in school. The records of this same bureau 
showed that this percentage had advanced to 
97.3 in 1930, that the average for all the states 
of the United States equalled 95.3% during the 
latter year, and that there was even a greater 
increase in the percentage of older children of 
school age enrolled in the schools. In 1918-19 
the average percentage of attendance in the 
schools of this Commonwealth was 86. Although 
more exacting standards have been adopted, 
the actual percentage has risen to 94. Thus it 
is seen that the increase in enrolment in our 
schools has been extraordinary and that at the 
same time there has been an unusual improve- 
ment in attendance conditions. The perfect 
attendance program has had much to do with 
this improvement. 





E. Guy GREENAWALT, supervising principal of 
Susquehanna, addressed the teachers of Susque- 
hanna County on “The Gifted Child,” at their 
local institute which was held at Hallstead on 
Saturday, January 28. He outlined the problem 
which gifted children present in modern educa- 
tion and suggested an enriched curriculum as 
its proper solution. He outlined five types of 
enrichment which any school can provide, and 
which are based upon the interests of gifted chil- 
dren: (1) Projects, in connection with regular 
subjects; (2) library facilities, including an en- 
cyclopedia, an unabridged dictionary, biography 
(with reliable accounts of the childhood inter- 
ests ‘and activities of eminent men and women), 
scientific and historical writings, poems, plays, 
etc.; (3) excursions, imaginative and otherwise; 
(4) public speaking, including dramatics, ora- 
tions, debates, and declamations; and (5) com- 
positions, including poems, essays, and plays. At 
the end of his discussion Mr. Greenawalt raised 
the question, “In the light of all this, what are 
the so-called fads and frills of education?” 
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An Immediate Increase in Wages 
Necessary* 
PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


Past experience indicates that when the price 
level begins to rise after a long period of de- 
clining commodity prices, wages which have 
been previously curtailed lag behind the rise in 
the price level. 

That result has in the past imposed upon 
those who labor an unfair burden; has pre- 
vented their just and equitable share in the 
profits of industry, and has limited the pur- 
chasing power of the overwhelming majority 
of our population. 

I, therefore, ask you, who represent in all 
probability the majority of the employers of 
the Nation, to refrain from further reduction in 
the wages of your employees and I ask you also 
to increase your wage scales in conformity with 
and simultaneous with the rise of the level of 
commodity prices in so far as this lies within 
your power. . 

It is a simple fact that the average of the 
wage scale of the Nation has gone down during 
the past four years more rapidly than the cost 
of living. It is essential, as a matter of national 
justice, that the wage scale should be brought 
back to meet the cost of living and that this 
process should begin now and not later. 





To the Teachers and Citizens of America 


The gravity of conditions thruout the country 
today calls for unprecedented cooperation. This 
is no time for partisanship, for weeping over 
past mistakes, for quibbling over details, for 
divided counsels, or for delay. The needs of 
the people and the necessities of the national 
life demand farsighted, confident, courageous, 
constructive, and unhampered leadership. In 
order to prevent a further collapse in finance, 
industry, and education, I wish to urge upon 
the teachers of the nation and upon citizens 
everywhere, united and wholehearted support 
of the President of the United States in his 
efforts to put into immediate operation plans 
and policies which give promise of bringing 
a new day in the national life. 

JOSEPH Rosier, President 


National Education Association. 


* Extract from address before the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce, May #4, 1933. 
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To a Delegation of Chicago High 
School Students 


J. W. CRABTREE, Secretary 
The National Education Association 
Washington, D. C. 

April 26, 1933 


You have been sent to Washington by pennies 
contributed by your associates in the high 
schools of Chicago, who wish to aid the teachers 
of that great city, whose salaries have been 
unpaid for so many months that they are in 
serious distress. I welcome you to the head- 
quarters of the National Education Association. 

I congratulate you on the dignified way you 
have conducted yourselves in Washington, on 
your wise procedure, and on the ability you 
have displayed in the presentation of the cause 
of Chicago teachers to United States Senators, 
Cabinet Members, and to the Secretary of the 
President of the United States. Older heads 
could have done no better. Your trip and your 
able presentation of the case have produced 
a profound impression in Washington. The 
youth of the nation, yes, the levelheaded 
citizenship of the nation will join in expressing 
approval and pride in your stand for your 
teachers, for the children, and for the public 
school system. 

Shame on the few who dared argue with you 
that free high schools should be abolished. 
Their own constituency would, if it knew it, 
condemn any such attitude on their part. The 
President would condemn it. I am glad you 
refuse to take such a _ suggestion seriously. 
The cause of public education is as firmly es- 
tablished in the minds and hearts of our 
people as is democracy itself. You boys and 
the thousands of young people you represent 
will, as a result of the treatment accorded to 
your teachers and because of the attitude of 
the banks and other interests, consecrate your 
lives to the support and development of public 
education in your city and state as no genera- 
tion of youth has ever before done. 

I shall not be surprised to see this the be- 
ginning of a dignified movement of high school 
students over the entire nation, not only to 
take a stand for the rights of teachers and of 
children at the present time, but to deeply 
resolve that never again will the few be per- 
mitted to destroy school efficiency and to bring 
about a near collapse in education. 

Have you ever noticed that in the case of 
a burnt over forest, the old trees gradually 
die and fall, but that the young sprouts grow 
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up with vigor unknown to the parent trees 
and that sooner than could have been expected 
there is a new forest? Have you not noticed 
another remarkable gain from the losses re- 
sulting from the fire, that the new forest is 
composed much more largely of hard wood 
timber? Let young people see that in the re- 
covery from the fire which has swept over 
this nation, even though the softwoods may be 
almost entirely destroyed, the hard woods have 
that life and vigor which nature gives to those 
who survive hard struggles. 

In the seventies, after such a crisis as we 
are now experiencing, youth came forward 
and led the way. We now look to you for a 
new era of devotion to the common good; of 
dedication to the higher values; of upright 
citizenship; and of prosperity based upon 
honesty and unselfish service. Your courage, 
your loyalty, and your devotion to fundamental 
causes and principles, and that only, will get 
us out of the present plight. 

I again commend and congratulate you. Our 
Association has unlimited confidence in you. 





Springdale Shadow Show 


Springdale High School art class, Hilda H. 
Laub, supervisor, recently gave a George Wash- 
ington chapel program, which was the result 
of a class project—the study of figure drawing. 
A shadow show depicted different incidents in 
the life of George Washington. The following 
were chosen: 1. Cherry tree episode, 2. Colt 
episode, 3. Playing war with friends, 4. Wash- 
ington as a public surveyor, 5. Washington 
taking command of troops in Revolutionary 
War, 6. Washington crossing the Delaware, 
7. Valley Forge, 8. Surrender of Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown, 9. Washington taking 
the oath of office, 10. Martha Washington’s 
reception. Girls of the class dressed in 
Colonial costumes danced the Minuet, which 
was directed by Miss McDonald, the physical 
education teacher. The class divided itself 
into groups of twos and threes to make each 
scene. These scenes were first sketched, then 
enlarged on cardboard, which was then cut 
out. A voting booth was used. The top 
part was used for the screen 28” x 30”. The 
other two sides concealed the operators of 
the show. The schools’ motion picture ma- 
chine provided the light. These cardboard 
scenes were then held between the light and 
the screen, thus the shadows were thrown on 
the screen. Figures were able to move arms 
by using very fine wires which were manipu- 
lated by the operators. Snow was made of 
paper and thrown in front of the light. 





The great man is he who does not lose his 
child’s heart.—Meneius. 
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The Chicago Convention 
July 1-7, 1933 

The summer of 1933 will see Chicago the 
evaluation center of the world. Nature’s boun- 
ties from every clime and man’s handiwork in 
every occupation will be displayed for inspec- 
tion and approval at the Century of Progress 
Exposition. 

President Rosier has chosen for the theme 
of the seventy-first annual convention of the 
National Education Association which will 
assemble in Chicago, July 1-7, The Evaluation 
of American Education. He is asking not only 
educators but laymen known nationally as in- 
terpreters of national life to assist in estimat- 
ing the value of the various services of the 
American schools. Among these laymen are, 
Governor Paul V. McNutt, Indiana; Louis 
Johnson, national commander of the American 
Legion; Clarence Martin, president, American 
Bar Association. Educational leaders who will 
appear on the programs are, President Glenn 
Frank, University of Wisconsin; Francis G. 
Blair, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Illinois; Florence Hale, editor of Grade 
Teacher; Charles H. Judd, University of 
Chicago; Paul C. Stetson, president of the De- 
partment of Superintendence; President Robert 
M. Hutchins, University of Chicago, and H. L. 
Donovan, State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Virginia. 

The Joint Commission on the Emergency in 
Education, appointed by the National Education 
Association and the Department of Superin- 
tendence, will outline the continued steps in 
the program initiated at the Minneapolis con- 
vention in February. This board of strategy, 
officially representing the teachers and school 
officials of the United States, has been busily 
at work since that time strengthening the lines 
of defense for the schools. They have extended 
their efforts through a’ board of consultants, 
four hundred and fifty’ educational and lay 
leaders, representing every geographical sec- 
tion of the United States. 

The extra-convention activities in Chicago 
will be especially appealing to teachers. Head- 
quarters will be located in the Stevens Hotel, 
from the Tower Ballroom of which hotel guests 
have a bird’s-eye view of the Century of Pro- 
gress Exposition. Some of those who have 
been educators a long time may recall that the 
educators met in Chicago in 1893 when the 
Columbian Exposition was attracting visitors 
from every part of the world. In the Century 
of Progress, Chicago expects the famous pre- 
cedent of 1893 to be outdone. 

A short walk across the famous civic center 
of Chicago past the beautiful Buckingham 
Fountain, Adler Planetarium, and the Field 
Museum will take the convention delegate to 
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the Exposition gates. The great universities 
and colleges, art institutes and conservatories 
of Chicago appeal to many who will remain in 
the city to take advantage of these educational 
opportunities after the convention is over. 

Physical arrangements for the Chicago meet- 
ing represent a high peak in the attainment of 
comfort, economy, and convenience for conven- 
tioners. Practically all of the meetings will be 
held within an area of three blocks from the 
Stevens Hotel. The spacious lobby of the 
Stevens, its battery of fourteen elevators, its 
ballrooms, libraries, miniature golf course, roof 
garden, theater, and eating places, adapted to 
every taste and pocketbook, will be available at 
all times for the use of those who attend the 
convention. 

Convention exhibits will be displayed in the 
palatial exhibition hall of the hotel itself. Visit- 
ors may check their wraps and parcels in their 
own rooms while inspecting the beautiful booths 
which will comprise this exhibit. Railroad fares 
have reached a new low even more advan- 
tageous than the usual convention rate, in honor 
of the Century of Progress Exposition. Inform- 
ation is available at every railroad office. Eco- 
nomically and profitably the teachers of Amer- 
ica may join the effort to preserve the schools 
in which the Chicago convention will play an 
important part.—BELMONT FARLEY. E 


Pennsylvania Headquarters 
Pennsylvania Headquarters will be in Room 
534, Stevens Hotel. The all-Pennsylvania lunch 
will be held in the Stevens Hotel, Monday, 
July 3 at 12:00 o’clock, price $1.00. All Penn- 

sylvanians are most cordially invited. 

President Rosier’s Message 
The National Education Association will hold 
its annual convention in the .City of Chicago, 
July 1-7, 1933. In view of the educational situ- 
ation in our country this will be one of the 
most important conventions in the history of 
the Association. Problems dealing with eco- 
nomic conditions as they affect public educa- 
tion, educational leadership, the personnel of 
the teaching profession, and new evaluations of 
education and its results, will provide topics for 
discussion. At that time the social and economic 
forces of our country will be on the threshold 
of a new era. It will be a time for new visions 
and ideals. Here in this great educational 
gathering our leadership and profession will 
sense the spirit of a new age. Out of the re- 
verses of recent years there will be emerging 
a brighter day for education. The teaching 
profession must meet the challenge of our times 
with renewed faith and courage. Chicago should 
be the mecca of the educational hosts next 

summer, 
JOSEPH Rosier, President 

National Education Association. 
Charles D. Koch, who completed twenty-five 
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Charles D. Koch 


years of distinguished service in the depart- 
ment of public instruction the first of the year, 
retired in April. Doctor Koch was appointed 
high school inspector for the department on 
January 1, 1908. In this position he did pioneer 
work in the development of the high school 
in Pennsylvania. In 1918-19 he served as 
deputy superintendent. While a deputy he acted 
as superintendent from March 15 to Septem- 
ber, 1918, following the death of Superintendent 
Schaeffer. Since 1925 he has been deputy 
superintendent in charge of the examining and 
licensing bureau. 

Dr. Koch was born on a farm near Muncy in 
1870 and was educated in the schools of the 
district and at Bucknell and Columbia Uni- 
versitie:. He received tne honorary degree of 
Ped. D. from Bucknell University and of D. 
of Litt. from Franklin and Marshall College. 





In the past ten years there has been 150 per 
cent increase in the number of high school age 
pupils sent by rural districts to neighboring 
districts where secondary educational facilities 
are offered. From 1922 to 1932 the number in- 
creased from 24,693 to 61,224. 





Only 88 per cent of the teachers in second- 
class school districts in 1920 had two-year 
normal or four-year college preparation. Today 
99 per cent of the teachers employed in these 
districts have a normal school preparation or 
its equivalent. The percentage of those com- 
pleting four years of preparation ranges from 
26 to 47.6 in the various districts. New Castle, 
Lower Merion, and Allentown lead with a per- 
centage in excess of 40. 





It is human nature to try the old method 
on the new thing; only when it fails do we try 
something new.—Henry Suzzallo. 
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Executive Council 


At a regular meeting of the Executive Coun- 
cil at P. S. E. A. Headquarters, April 29, with 
all members present or accounted for, the 
following business was transacted: 

1. Financial Reports 

Accepted financial reports of the several 
association funds, including a detailed state- 
ment of the cost of the publicity campaign, 
which showed balances as of April 27, as 
follows: 

a. Current Fund 
Commonwealth Trust 
Company 
Restricted balance .... $5,280.14 
Non-restricted balance 48.77 $5,328.91 


Dauphin Deposit Trust 
Company 


Non-restricted balance 802.66 


* $6,131.57 
b. Welfare Fund 
Dauphin Deposit Trust 
Company 
Non-restricted balance ........ ** 4943.07 
ec. Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Endowment 
Fund 
Commonwealth Trust Company 
Restricted balance 
2. Report on Legislation 

Supt. Charles S. Davis, chairman, Committee 
on Legislation, Steelton, reported on the several 
meetings of the Committee on Legislation, and 
reviewed the activities of his Committee in 
carrying out the instructions of the Executive 
Council. 

He touched on all major educational bills 
and dwelt on H. B. 1374, giving the history 
of the bill from its introduction to the time of 
its signing by the Governor. 

He reported on a telegram sent to a member 
of the House of Representatives by a com- 
mittee of Hazleton teachers, purporting to rep- 
resent the 62,000 teachers of the State, threaten- 
ing reprisal on the legislators at the next 
election, if teachers’ salaries were reduced. He 
read a letter of March 27 which he sent to 
Representative Wilson, chairman of the House 
Committee on Education, stating that the senti- 
ment expressed in the Hazleton telegram was 
not representative of the 62,000 teachers and 
was not the attitude of the P. S. E. A. 

He answered specific questions regarding 
bills and referred to his letter of April 28 to 
the officers and committee members, as well 
as superintendents and supervising principals, 
giving the status of educational bills up to 
Thursday p. m., April 27. 


442.75 


*In addition, the Current Fund has $15,000 in- 
vested in U. S. Goverment bonds. 

**In addition, the Welfare Fund has $10,000 in- 
vested in U. S. Government bonds. 
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Supt. Davis reported that the Quick Action 
Committee, a subcommittee of the Legislative 
Committee, composed of members living in and 
adjacent to Harrisburg, were scrutinizing and 
watching closely the movements of all educa- 
tional bills. 

Doctor Bentz moved that the Committee on 
Legislation be commended for their vigilance 
and untiring efforts in protecting the interests 
of education. Seconded by Mr. McCommons. 
Carried unanimously. 

3. Interpretation of New Legislation 

As P. S. E. A. Headquarters, as well as 
officers of the Association, are receiving numer- 
ous requests for interpretation of the various 
sections of H. B. 1374, on motion of Mr. Groff, 
seconded by Doctor Earhart, the following 
resolution was adopted unanimously: 

The approval of Conference Report of H. 
B. 1374 by the Governor and the possible ap- 
proval of other bills relating to education 
necessitate an immediate need of official inter- 
pretation relative to the operation of 1374 in 
relation to certain practices which have grown 
up during this emergency and which by the 
provisions of the bill are questionable. 

In order that the services of the Association 
may be immediately available and properly 
coordinated, the Legislative Committee is di- 
rected to request from the superintendent of 
public instruction an immediate interpretation 
and decision on such points as are and will 
be raised relative to this and other measures. 
4. Public Relations Committee 

President Haas stated that in response to his 
letter to the Executive Council, the consensus 
of replies was in favor of discontinuing the 
special employed service for the Committee on 
Public Relations, and that the services of 
Ketchum, Inc. were terminated on April 8, 
1933. 

He stated further that he had asked J. 
Freeman Guy, chairman of the Committee on 
Public Relations, to continue the work of his 
Committee, as much good is being accomplished 
by the Committee and that a publicity pro- 
gram should be continued over a period of 
years. 

A folder containing the report of Doctor 
Guy and the various publications distributed 
by the Committee was handed to each mem- 
ber of the Executive Council. 

In discontinuing the special employed serv- 
ice for the Committee on Public Relations, 
President Haas reported that the work has been 
transferred to Mr. Gayman of headquarters’ 
staff. 

Supt. Lillibridge moved that the action of 
President Haas be approved in terminating 
the special employed service for the Committee 
on Public Relations, and in continuing the 
work of the Committee. Seconded by Supt. 
Sampson. Carried unanimously. 
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5. Contact Fact-Finding Committee 

In presenting the written report of the Com- 
mittee, President Haas stated that Carmon 
Ross, chairman, had suggested the possibility 
of securing a national authority or organiza- 
tion to make a study of State revenue, income, 
and tax, looking toward the next session of the 
Legislature. President.Haas has asked Doctor 
Ross to secure additional information, and set 
up a specific proposal for the consideration of 
the Executive Council. 

Supt. Sampson moved that the report of the 
Contact Fact-Finding Committee be accepted. 
Seconded by Doctor Carver. Carried unani- 
mously. 

6. Pennsylvania’s Stunt, Chicago Convention 
of the N. E. A., Grand Ball Room, Stevens 
Hotel, July 4 at 9:00 a. m. 

It was pointed out that the last two Houses 
of Delegates of the P. S. E. A. and the Penn- 
sylvania Delegation at the Atlantic City con- 
vention of the N. E. A. endorsed the candidacy 
of Jessie Gray, Philadelphia, for the presidency 
of the N. E. A. 

In furthering the candidacy of Miss Gray, 
it was proposed to present a stunt at the 
Chicago Convention of the N. E. A. The stunt 
is to be in the form of several tableaux de- 
picting historical events, characters for which 
could be selected from the Pennsylvania dele- 
gation with possible representatives from other 
states. , 

The Executive Secretary presented a letter 
from Wm. E. Burkard, president of the Phila- 
delphia Teachers Association, indicating the 
desire of that organization to share equally 
with the P. S. E. A., the expenses of such a 
stunt, and additional folders containing up- 
to-date membership data. 

Following discussion, Doctor Bentz moved 
that the President be authorized to approve 
expenditures of not more than $125 in further- 
ing the candidacy of Jessie Gray for the presi- 
dency of the N. E. A. Seconded by Mr. Mc- 
Commons. Carried unanimously. 

7. Communication from the National Council 
of Education 

A communication from the National Council 
of Education, was presented in which the P. 
S. E. A., in addition to the other 47 state educa- 
tion associations, was invited to elect a mem- 
ber to the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Council of Education. 

President Haas ruled that the matter would 
be brought to the attention of the Philadelphia 
House of Delegates for the necessary election. 
8. Philadelphia Convention 

President Haas invited discussion regarding 
the type of meeting to be held at the Phila- 
delphia convention, December 27 to 29, 1933: 
first, the employment of national speakers to 
attract an audience to fill the Philadelphia 
convention hall; or, second, a strictly pro- 
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fessional program, using the buildings in the 
Broad and Green Streets section. 

He requested the Executive Council to con- 
sider the type of convention to be held, the 
possibility of commercial exhibits, and the 
suggesting of names for speakers for the gen- 
eral session programs. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. HERBERT KELLEY, 
Executive Secretary. 





Conference of Convention District 
Presidents and Executive Council 


At a joint conference of Convention District 
Presidents and the Executive Council at P. S. 
E. A. Headquarters, on the afternoon of April 
29, the following business was transacted: 

1. Directory 

Received a tentative directory of the eight 
convention districts for 1933-34 with officers, 
dates, and places of meeting. 

2. Financial Reports 

Financial reports of the eight convention 
districts for the year 1932-33 were submitted 
containing all the data available at the present 
time. 

3. Subsidies 

A tabulation of subsidies for convention dis- 
tricts from the treasury of the P. S. E. A. based 
on 10 cents a member for the enrolment in 
each convention district was presented. 

4. Handbook 

Copies of the Convention District handbook, 
printed in 1930, were distributed, and announce- 
ment was made that the Executive Council 
had authorized publication of a new edition. 
5. Financial Arrangements re Conventions 

President Haas discussed local financial 
arrangements for convention district meetings, 
and stated that the host city is expected to pro- 
vide meeting places without expense to the 
Association. He explained in detail arrange- 
ments worked out with various cooperating 
agencies, such as, the Universities of Pennsy}- 
vania and Pittsburgh, State Teachers College, 
Lock Haven, District and County Institutes, 
etc. He recounted briefly the history of the 
development of these cooperative relationships, 
and called attention to the procedure of pay- 
ing no honoraria or expenses to persons within 
a district, eligible to membership, but of pay- 
ing both to imported speakers. 

6. General Discussion 

The various presidents reported on educa- 
tional conditions in their districts, their plans 
for their annual conventions, and closer inte- 
gration of their work with the parent associa- 
tion. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. HERBERT KELLEY, 
Executive Secretary. 
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Constitutional Revision 


The Committee on Revision of the Constitu- 
tion and By-laws of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association presents the following 
amendments for printing in the June, October, 
and December JOURNALS in accordance with the 
provisions for amending the constitution as set 
forth in Article XIX: 

Strike out in brackets [ ]; Insert italics. 

Article IV: Officers 

The officers of this Association shall be: a 
President, two Vice-Presidents, the first of whom 
shall be the retiring President; an Executive 
Secretary; a Treasurer; three Trustees of the 
Permanent Fund; [an Executive Council] a 
Board of Directors, composed of the President 
of the Association, the first Vice-President of 
the Association, and the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction who shall be members 
ex officio, [and the Presidents of the several 
departments of the Association.] an elected 
member from each of the Convention Districts, 
and one member from the State at large elected 
by the House of Delegates; a Board of Depart- 
ment Presidents, composed of the President of 
the Association, the first Vice-President of the 
Association, and the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction who shall be members ex 
officio, and the Presidents of the several depart- 
ments of the Association. 

The President of the Association shall be 
Chairman of the [Executive Council.] Board 
of Directors and of the Board of Department 
Presidents. 


Article VIII: Departments 

Add: 

Section 6. The Board of Department Presi- 
dents shall meet at the call of the President to 
prepare the annual program. 

Article IX: Election of President [and], Sec- 
ond Vice-President, and Board of Directors. 

The President and the second Vice-President 
shall be elected on ballots prepared by the 
{Executive Council] Board of Directors on the 
day previous to the last day of each annual 
meeting, by the House of Delegates. 

[They] The President and second Vice-Presi- 
dent shall enter upon their duties at the close 
of the meeting at which they are elected and 
shall serve for one year, or until their succes- 
sors enter upon their duties. 

Each convention district at its annual meet- 
ing between January 1, 1934, and January 1, 
1935, shall elect one of its members to the 
Board of Directors. The House of Delegates at 
its annual meeting in December, 1934, shall elect 
one member, The members of the Board of 
Directors shall enter upon their duties on the 
first day of January’ following their election 
and shall serve for a term of three years, ex- 
cept. in the year in which this amendment takes 
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effect, and shall not be eligible for re-election. 
The Board of Directors, by decision agreeable 
to two-thirds of the members of the Board, 
shall specify the three individuals who shall 
serve for one year, the three for two years, 
and the three for three years, following which 
three members shall be elected yearly for a 
term of three years as above provided. 

Article XIV: Duties and Powers of the [Ex- 
ecutive Council] Board of Directors. 

The President may call a meeting of the [Ex- 
ecutive Council] Board of Directors when he 
deems it necessary and shall do so upon the 
written request of a majority of its members. 

A majority of the membership of the [Ex- 
ecutive Council] Board of Directors shali con- 
stitute a quorum to do business. 

The [Executive Council] Board of Directors 
shall serve without pay; shall have power to 
call a special meeting of the Association by 
unanimous vote; to appoint and remove at 
pleasure for cause any employee of the Asso- 
ciation, prescribe the duties of employees, and 
fix their salaries; to prescribe rules and regu- 
lations for the guidance of its officers and em- 
ployees, not inconsistent with the laws of Penn- 
sylvania or the constitution and by-laws of this 
Association; [to prepare the annual program, 
and distribute the same;] to recommend the 
establishment of new departments; to approve 
the annual budget, to approve bills; to appoint 
a qualified accountant to audit the books of the 
Treasurer and of the Trustees of the Permanent 
Fund; and to perform such other duties as are 
required by this Constitution. 

Vacancies occurring during the term shall be 
filled by the [Executive Council] Board of 
Directors. 

The [Executive Council] Board of Directors 
shall carry out plans and policies adopted by 
the House of Delegates. 

Also strike out “Executive Council” and sub- 
stitute therefor “Board of Directors” in all 
Articles and Sections of the constitution and 
by-laws in addition to the specific citations 
noted above. 

Signed: 

Members of the Committee on Revision of the 
Constitution: 

ARTHUR W. FERGUSON, Chairman, York 
MartTHA E. Boyer, Philadelphia 
Fred W. Dien, Danville 
Meyers B. Horner, Washington 
WALTER E. SEVERANCE, Harrisburg 
G. A. Sretson, Titusville 

Members of the Association: 

E. B. Curing, Danville. 

Davip A. CripEerR, York 

Nancy J. HALL, Washington 
ANNA C. KLEEFELD, Philadelphia 
E. L. Rosinson, Titusville 
Frank G. Rotu, Harrisburg 
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Frontenac, one of Canada’s leading hotels. 


The Dublin Conference of W. F. E. A. 


The above boat, or one similar to it, will 
carry many American teachers to Europe this 
summer. All of these teachers will doubtless 
plan to attend the Fifth Biennial Conference 
of the World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions to be held in Dublin, July 29 to August 4, 
1933. Dublin and Ireland will provide a hearty 
welcome for all delegates. 

Nowhere in the world is there presented, 
within so limited a space, such a wonderful 
variety of scenery as in Ireland. Beautiful 
lakes, lovely mountains, entrancing valleys, 
everywhere greet the visitor. Then, too, for 
hundreds of years Ireland has been noted as 
the center of learning. Indeed, from the fifth 
to the ninth century, missionaries and scholars 
flocked there from every country of Christen- 
dom. Alfred the Great of England came to 
study at Irish schools; teachers were drawn 
from Ireland to the courts of kings; and in the 
monastic libraries are still preserved many of 
the beautifully illuminated manuscripts of 
those ancient days. 

Numerous tours, both before and after the 
convention, are being arranged for delegates. 
It is hoped that arrangements can be made for 
American teachers to meet special groups of 
teachers at various points on these itineraries. 
Information concerning these tours may be re- 
ceived from W. F. E. A. headquarters, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., or 
from the American Express Company which 
has been selected by the Federation to handle 
travel arrangements. 

President Paul Monroe, in conjunction with 
the British and Irish directors, has planned an 
excellent program. Eminent educators from 
Great Britain, Ireland, and continental Europe, 
along with ones from America and Asia, will 
appear on the program. The meeting will be 
divided into general sessions and special ses- 
sions. The general sessions will afford oppor- 





The Canadian Pacific flagship Empress of Britain, 42,500 gross tons, approaching her 
dock at Wolfe’s Cove, Quebec, after her run across the Atlantic from Southampton and 
Cherbourg. The large building in the center of Quebec’s fine skyline is the Chateau 


tunity for delegates and visitors to enjoy 
addresses by men and women of world-wide 
reputation, while the special sessions will give 
teachers the privilege of taking part in dis- 
cussions relating to their own _ particular 
educational interests. 

The main purpose of the W. F. E. A. is the 
cultivation and development of international 
understanding and goodwill through education. 
The Dublin Conference will be a great inter- 
national educational gathering and as such it 
will afford opportunities for the teachers of 
America to meet their fellow teachers from 
other countries. The association has federated 
195 organizations which entirely encircle the 
globe. 





State Certification a Potential Influence 

A thesis entitled “State Certification as a 
Potential Influence on the Education of Teach- 
ers in Service” was submitted by Mark E. 
Stine of Millersville in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for the degree of doctor of 
philosophy in the school of education of New 
York University, 1932. This thesis presents a 
study of the certification regulations of the sev- 
eral states with regard to the in-service educa- 
tion of teachers on the basis of requirements 
for the renewal and exchange of state teacher 
certificates. 

The thesis is divided into five parts: 1. The 
State Supervision of Teacher Preparation. 
2. The Meaning and Need of In-Service 
Education for Teachers. 3. Renewable and 
Exchangeable Teacher Certificates. 4. Relation 
of In-Service Education to Certificates. 5. Rec- 
ommendations. 

The investigation was conducted under the 
auspices of the National Survey Commission 
for Teacher Education, and the classification of 
teacher certificates presented in the study was 
verified by the certification officers of the sev- 
eral states. 
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Anna M. Wilson 


Anna M. Wilson will be the guest of honor 
at a luncheon on June 3, given by her fellow 
teachers and school ‘directors of Versailles 
borough. Miss Wilson retires from active serv- 
ice at the close of the present school year after 
an extensive period of devoted service in the 
interests of the young people of this commu- 
nity. 

This veteran of the classroom was graduated 
from the State Normal School of California 
in 1879. She taught the children of Greenock, 
Elizabeth Township, for two terms; Mt. Vernon, 
one term; Boston, one term; McKeesport, 
thirteen terms, and is now completing her 
thirty-sixth year as first-grade instructor in 
Versailles borough schools. The kindly and 
helpful influence that Miss Wilson has exerted 
throughout her fifty-four years of service nas 
made life pleasant for hundreds of children 
who have attended her classes. 





The Instructor is conducting two Travel Con- 
tests in 1933: a descriptive travel contest and a 
“Better Teacher” travel contest. The former is 
along the lines of previous Instructor travel 
contests, 100 prizes and $1,000 being offered for 
accounts of travel during 1933—by railroad, 
steamship, bus, or air transport. The “Better 
Teacher” travel contest is open to persons who, 
through rather extensive traveling in at least 
three years, are qualified to write on the sub- 
ject, “What My Travels Have Meant to Me as 
an Individual and as a Teacher.” In this con- 
test, three prizes ($100, $50, and $40) are offered, 
with payment to be made for other than prize- 
winning manuscripts if published. Both con- 
tests close October 16, 1933. Full information 
and detailed directions may be obtained by 
addressing: Travel Editor, The Instructor, 
Dansville, N. Y. 
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Publishers Granted Injunction Against 
College Tutoring Bureau 


In the suits brought by Houghton Mifflin 
Company, The Macmillan Company, Ginn and 
Company, and Harper & Brothers against Jos- 
eph H. Hurvitz and Abraham Segel doing 
business under the name of The College Tutor- 
ing Bureau in Cambridge, Massachusetts, Judge 
Brewster of the Federal District Court at 
Boston has granted preliminary injunctions re- 
straining the defendants during the pendency 
of the suits from publishing, copying, selling, 
or exposing for sale any copies, versions, or 
abridgments of the copyrighted books men- 
tioned in the suits as published by the several 
plaintiffs. 

At the hearing on the perliminary injunctions 
it appeared that The College Tutoring Bureau 
prepared mimeographed abridged versions of 
books used in college courses and offers them 
for sale to students and others. The publishers 
claim that these abridgments infringe their 
copyrights and interfere with the sale of the 
books themselves. The Dean of Harvard Col- 
lege stated in an affidavit introduced at the 
hearing that such abridgments are being used 
to an extent which has become a matter of 
great concern to the college authorities, who 
disapprove their use by students. 

Several months ago the Executive Secretary 
of the National Association of Book Publishers 
issued a statement intended to clarify the pur- 
pose and benefits of the copyright laws. It 
read in part: 

“In the past two years there has been a 
startling increase in the use of literary prop- 
erty without the permission of the author or 
the copyright owner. 

“The federal copyright laws give to the au- 
thor (or publisher, if he is the copyright owner) 
‘the exclusive right to print, reprint, publish, 
copy, and vend the copyrighted work, and to 
make any other version thereof.’ Copying 
without specific permission from the copyright 
proprietor is contrary to the law, and the per- 
son who uses book material without authoriza- 
tion is liable for prosecution. 


“Often teachers who duplicate material for 
distribution to students are thoughtless of the 
rights of the matter but in so doing they are 
violating the law and doing grave ‘wrong to 
authors and publishers. Copyright control is 
granted authors not for the sole purpose of 
selfish aggrandizement, but to encourage re- 
search, authorship, and publishing initiative 
and investment. 

‘““New books could not be brought out if they 
were not accorded copyright protection, and 
all civilized countries recognize this and safe- 
guard literary property.” 
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Pennsylvania Forensic and Music League 
State Honors—Sixth Annual Contest 
Sunbury, April 28 and 29, 1933 


Forensic Honors 


Debate 
3 a, eee ee Ambridge H. S. (SW) 
Second Honors.......Northumberland H. 8S. (NE) 

Oration 
Louise Rismiller....East Stroudsburg H. S. (NE) 

Reading 
MAPy NVTIGON.. | 6s ace cass Mahanoy City H. S. (FE) 

Extempore Speaking 
TOG MEACINIE «0.66 ccs nen Mahanoy City H. S. (I) 
Music Honors 

Bands 
ABA ree eer or Berwick H. S. (NE) 
ORI RR a oo oases ue crue sore cave eee Somerset H. S.1 (SW) 
CMM Ces cbse kere ticeneee Montrose H. S.1 (NE) 

Orchestras 
ME FS 6 cid. doen ce 8 A ere eo Grove City H. S2 (NE) 
INI WON ese swrsgie-ardoon mal we ecnipiees Bellevue H. S. (SW) 
NETRING oi hg ace octane che bie aes Mauch Chunk H. S.° (EE) 

Small Iustrumental Groups 
ig Bh re a Sharon H. S. (NW) 
SER WING aio. ie & a 90-50-60 3ellevue H. S. (SW) 
Woodwind Ensemble........ Charleroi H. S. (SW) 
Brass Ensemble.........New Castle H. S.2 (NW) 
3-5. FRStrumente, .....0-. 6 ssc0s Hastings H. S. (Cen) 
6-12 Instruments......... Hegins Twp. H. S. (E) 
Instrumental Solos 

Piano... Dorothy Seltzer, Norristown H. S. (SE) 
Commet ...06 Tommy ‘Walton, Clairton H. S. (SW) 
Trombone Robert Isele, John Harris H. S., Hbg.*(S) 


French Hern Robt. Newcombe, Lower Merion H. S§. 


Ardmore (SE) 


Bartitone Horn, Charles Taylor, Montrose H. S. 
NE 

TORRE as «6.6.0 Louis Savarino, Windber H. S. (SW) 

Flute—Loy Ebersole, John Harris H. S., Hbg.* (S) 


Oboe, Joseph Daniele, 


(NW) 
Clarinet..John Leggiero, -Ellwood City H. 
Bassoon....Ralph Bossom, Charleroi H. S.4 (SW) 
VIGNE. o0 cee William Sokol, Ambridge H. S. (SW) 
Viola, Anna Walker, Antis Twp. H. S., Bellwood 
(Cen) 
Violoncello........ Janet Irey, Danwille H. S. 
Bags Viol.....0. Donald Reed, Oil City H. S. 


Strong-Vincent H. S., Erie 
Ss. (NW) 


(NE) 
(NW) 


Large Vocal Groups 
Girls’ Chorus: 
Bee Reise by rig. wei kel Qa eal on Oil City H. S. ( 
Union City H. S. ( 
( 





Boys’ C horus: 


WM INT a vraag" sco: oie ee otore-erereid Oil City H. S.‘ 
EI 5a as be. banana hectare die Huntingdon H. S. 
CHBS: Cleo 6'6-3 Dale Boro H. S., Johnstown® (Cen) 
Mixed Chorus: 

2 eee Beaver Falls H. S. (SW) 
Class B...Mahanoy Twp. H. S., Mahanoy City (E) 
CIBO CS wincsces Cooper Twp. H. S., Munson (Cen) 


Small Vocal Groups 
Boys’ Quartet...... South Brownsville H. S. (SW) 
Cli: gy Oar arene Sunbury H. S. (NE-Host) 
Mixed Quartets.......... Washington H. S. (SW) 
Double Quartet... ....ccccece Sharon H. S. (NW) 
Vocal Ensemble............. Pottsville H. S. (E) 


Vocal Solos 
Soprano...Louise Gingery, Clearfield H. S. (Cen) 
Alto, bh ag Niessner, Dale Boro H. S., Johnstown 
H. S&S. 


Pottsville H. S. (E) 


(Cen) 


Tenor, Matthew Lancaster, North Union 
Uniontown (SW 
See ee Galen Fromme, 

1 First Honors, 1930 and 1932 

? First Honors, 1928 

8 First Honors, 1932 

4 First Honors, 1931 and 1932 


5 First Honors, 1930 
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L. H. Dennis 


L. H. Dennis, deputy superintendent of the 
department of public instruction with a major 
assignment in the field of vocational education 
for the State of Pennsylvania since 1925, dis- 
continued his services in April, 1933. Mr. 
Dennis has been director of the Bureau of Vo- 
cational Education in Pennsylvania for the past 
fourteen years, and has been in State service 
in a vocational administrative capacity more 
than twenty-one years. He has also had a 
successful career in the public schools of Penn- 
sylvania, both as a teacher and an administra- 
tor. Mr. Dennis’ experience has touched the 
rural school problems widely, the high school 
field, and notably the field of vocational 
education. 

Mr. Dennis’ services to public education have 
been recognized in many ways. In 1922 he 
was elected president of the National Associa- 
tion of State Directors of Vocational Education; 
in 1923 president of the Department of Voca- 
tional Education and Practical Arts of the 
National Education Association. During the 
same year, he was also elected President of 
the National Society for Vocational Education 
and in 1924 was re-elected for a second term. 





THE STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, Slippery Rock, 
registered 210 observers at its training school 
demonstration, Saturday, April 29. Represent- 
atives from first-, second-, third-, and fourth- 
class districts of eight counties attended junior 
high school and grade school demonstrations 
which were followed by round-table dis- 
cussions. 





“For every child a school term sufficient in 
length to enable him to profit to the full ex- 
tent of his capacities from opportunities 
offered by education”’—Pennsylvania’s Educa- 
tional Charter. 
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Harry C. Moyer 


Harry C. Moyer, superintendent of the Leb- 
anon County schools, was elected president of 
the Southern Convention District of the P. S. 
E. A. at the meeting of the organization in 
Lebanon on Saturday, April 8. 

Superintendent Moyer is a graduate of the 
State Teachers’ College, West Chester, and of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. He has 
taken under-graduate and graduate work at 
Pennsylvania State College, the University of 
Pennsylvania, and Columbia University. 

Mr. Moyer has served as teacher in Schaef- 
ferstown, Pennsylvania, and Moorestown, New 
Jersey, schools and as supervising principal of 
the Schaefferstown schools. In 1915 he was 
appointed assistant superintendent of Lebanon 
County schools and in 1926 was advanced to 
the superintendency. 





National Council of Education 


Under the presidency of William C. Bagley, 
professor of education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, the National Council of 
Education held a two-day session, February 24 
and 25, 1933, at Minneapolis, just preceding the 
convention of the N. E. A. Department of Super- 
intendence. The program the first day was 
built around four theses proposed by Charles 
H. Judd, University of Chicago, dealing with 
the curriculum revision movement. The pro- 
gram the second day dealt with the functions 
of professional organizations in the field of 
education. Jesse H. Newlon, director Lincoln 
Experimental School, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, submitted the following theses, 
which supplied the bases of discussion: 

I. Educational associations should strive to 
improve the professional competency of their 
members in order that they may better serve 
society. 

II. Since education is a process essential both 
to the preservation and improvement of a cul- 
ture, educational associations should formulate 
their views with reference to social, economic, 
political processes and problems, and advise 
the public as to the kind of education that will 
most effectively meet the needs of society ac- 
cording to these formulated views 

III. Educational associations should advise 
the public: 1. With regard to the kind, the 
quality, and the various forms of organized 
education that will best serve the needs of 
society; 2. with regard to the number and types 
of educational agencies to be created and main- 
tained, the best forms of control, organization, 
and support of these agencies, and with refer- 
ence to the number and the professional train- 
ing of the personnel required; 3. with regard 
to the educative effects of social institutions and 
social practices. 
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IV. Educational associations should serve as 
agencies whereby the teachers may effectively 
discharge their responsibility for participation 
in the formulation of broad social policies. 

V. In the United States an effectively co- 
ordinated system of education can be accom- 
plished only through the cooperation of pro- 
fessional societies representing all departments 
of the system. 

VI. Under our economic and social system 
educational associations may legitimately strive 
to advance and protect the interests of their 
members. 

VII. The field of education is so extensive, 
so varied in character, and so highly specialized 
as to require many types of professional organi- 
zations. 

VIII. Professional associations in education 
should in the management of their own affairs 
exemplify the highest professional and social 
ideals. They should summon their ablest minds 
to leadership. 

IX. Since educational associations perform an 
essential social function, it follows that all 
workers in education should take an active in- 
terest in those general associations upon which 
falls the heaviest responsibility for advising the 
public on educational problems. 

X. The status of teachers as employees of 
the state intrusted with a most important so- 
cial function requires that they advise the 
public fearlessly with reference to education 
conceived in the broadest sense. 

XI. The National Education Association 
should create a commission: 1. to reformulate 
the social objectives of educational associations; 
2. to propose a plan for the more effective in- 
tegration of the National Education Association 
with state associations and other general asso- 
ciations; and 3. to formulate a program of ac- 
tion in the period of reconstruction that will 
follow the depression. 





Bringing Debates to the People 


Facing the fact that busy people will not 
attend college debates, even when they deal 
with up-to-the-minute questions, the Debating 
Squad of State Teachers’ College, California, 
determined to carry these discussions to the 
people who should hear them. With this pur- 
pose in mind, in addition to the regular inter- 
collegiate debates, there was a schedule ar- 
ranged which would enable the debaters to 
present the pros and cons of war debts to nine 
of the leading clubs in Southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania. The clubs included were: the Rotary 
Clubs of Uniontown, Monessen, Belle Vernon, 
and Charleroi; the Kiwanis Club of Browns- 
ville; and the Hungry Club, the Mothers’ Club, 
the Friday Afternoon Club, and the Junior Fri- 
day Afternoon Club, all of California. 
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cation FAITH_IN OUR_FUTURE 
affairs : 
social Although faced with grave difficulties, the educational forces in Penn- 
minds sylvania have reason to be encouraged by the prospects of the future. 

With more pupiis and less money, and greater demands to be met with 
rm an reduced personnel, the outlook in recent months has at times seemed dark. 
at alll In a large number of states schools have closed, terms have been cut short, 
ea teachers’ salaries have been decreased or teachers dismissed, and vital 
g the parts of the curriculum have been eliminated. 

While we in Pennsylvania must operate on a reduced basis, there is no 
es of immediate need for fear of the future. Our people have faith to carry 
at so- through, faith of the kind that inspired William Penn to provide for us 
2 the the foundation of a great Commonwealth. It is that faith which has 
cation brought Pennsylvania through many trying experiences and will lead our 

schools through the dark days into new accomplishments, new ideals, and 
iation new purposes gained with renewed energies. Recovery necessarily will 
wate be slow and tedious. Disappointments will be overcome with the gradual 
a attainment of new and better goals. 
iation The 1933 General Assembly has provided for continuance of public 
asso- education for the next two years in a manner that should insure “for 
of ac- every child in Pennsylvania protection of his constitutional right to an 
+ will education.”” Sails must be trimmed to weather the storm, it is true. Such 
was inevitable. Considering all circumstances, school men and women 
may feel gratified with the legislative provisions made for public educa- 
tion. The situation is such as to chalienge our educational forces, first, 
for general improvement of instructional programs and _ procedures; 
1 not second, to bring about successful adaptations to meet changed conditions ; 
deal and third, thoughtful study and action on new problems of school organ- 
ating ization and finance to safeguard the future of public education in Penn- 
ornia, sylvania. 
en With effective coordination and cooperation of all the educational forces 
inten. of the State, and with faith in the future, we shall pull through with all 
e ar- hands on the haul rope and maintain for Pennsylvania its proud record 
rs to of being one of the few states that has not found necessary the closing 
nine of a single school before the end of the legal school term. 
ooo —JAmMES N. RULE 
rnon, 
)wns- 
Club, 
. Fri- 
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Departmental Reorganization Reduces 
Bureaus from Eight to Three 


Reorganization of the State Department of 
Public Instruction based on economy lines as 
a part of the Administration program was an- 
nounced on April 15, effective on that date. 


Major items of the reorganization included 
reduction in the number of Department bur- 
eaus from eight to three and reduction of the 
number of Deputy Superintendents from five 
to two. Dismissal of nineteen employes and 
retirement of Dr. Charles D. Koch, Deputy Sup- 
erintendent in charge of the Examining and 
Licensing Bureau, were announced at the same 
time. Among the employes leaving the service 
of the Department as of May 1, was Lindley 
H. Dennis, Deputy Superintendent in charge 
of the Vocational Education Bureau. The re- 
organization means that no necessary public 
service is eliminated from the Department, but 
that the work of those dismissed will be re- 
distributed on the most economical and ef- 
ficient basis. 

The present organization of the Department 
includes the following three Bureaus: 

BuREAU OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION AND 
FINANCE, in charge of Deputy Superintendent 
Dorr F. Crosley. It was formed by merger of 
the former Bureau of School Administration 
and the former Bureau of Finance and Statis- 
tical Research. Mr. Crosley was formerly 
Deputy Superintendent in charge of the latter 
Bureau. 

BUREAU OF PROFESSIONAL LICENSING, in charge 
of Deputy Superintendent William M. Denison 
who will also serve as first deputy. He was 
formerly Deputy Superintendent in charge 
of the Bureau of School Administration. The 
new Bureau was formed through consolidation 
of the former Examining and Licensing Bur- 
eau and the Teacher Bureau. It merges all 
licensing activities of the Department, and is 
composed of three divisions: Teacher Division, 
Law Enforcement Division covering the work 
of sixteen State professional examining boards, 
and the Pre-Professional Credentials and Ex- 
aminations Division. 

BurREAvU OF EDUCATION, under the direction of 
William H. Bristow, Bureau Chief, who until the 
reorganization went into effect was a Deputy 
Superintendent in charge of the Curriculum 
Bureau. This bureau was formed by merger of 
all educational activities of the Department, in- 
cluding the work of the former Curriculum 
Bureau and Vocational Education Bureau. 

In announcing the reorganization Governor 
Pinchot said the redistribution of work was in 
line with his economy program, as set forth 
in his message to the Legislature, providing 
for a reduction of $60,000,000 in the cost of 
government for the next two years. 
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State Museum’s Indian Collection Shows 
Manufacturing Steps 


How did the Indians make axes, knives, 
arrow heads, pottery, etc., are questions fre- 
quently asked by school children and adults 
who visit the State Museum. These questions 
are realistically answered in the Indian ex- 
hibits which have just been placed in the east 
wing of the State Museum Building. 

Included in the display is a series of evolu- 
tions showing different steps in the fashioning 
of arrow heads, axes, knives, pestles, pottery, 
and the ornaments used for decorative pur- 
poses. The exhibit, as now arranged, shows 
just how the Indians lived, what they did, and 
their contribution to civilization. This exhibit 
covers the streams and valleys of Pennsylvania 
inhabited by the aborigines before the coming 
of the Dutch, the Swedes, and William Penn. 

Among the materials that make this exhibit 
an outstanding one are: a land deed with the 
graphic signatures of the Indians; the glyph 
rocks; skulls containing teeth with pearls; a 
native copper celt; the collections of axes, celts, 
arrows, spears, knives, hammers, pestles, orna- 
ments, effigy face stones, and ceremonial acces- 
sories. 

Equally outstanding are the models. One 
shows a typical Indian village with the home, 
dress, household utensils, fishing and hunting 
apparatus, and men and women engaged in the 
pursuits which were common to Indian life. 
A second one shows a typical fire-place with an 
evening meal in the process of preparation; 
and a third, an illustration of an Indian burial. 

The cases which make up the exhibit con- 
tain myriads of artifacts gathered from the sur- 
face and dug from the camp sites by patient 
searchers over a long period of years. Much 
of this material has come to the State Museum 
through the Pennsylvania Historical Commis- 
sion. Several of the important collections have 
been donated. 

Represented in this exhibit are materials 
collected by: E. R. Bergstresser, H. K. Deisher, 
George P. Donehoo, G. B. Fenstermaker, G. S. 
Fisher, Harry Hoke, John S. Humes, Steuben 
Jenkins, L R. Lane, D. W. C. Laverty, Mary E. 
Noll, J. A. Stober, Isaac M. Weills, and ma- 
terials gathered by the Deisher, Jones, and Safe 
Harbor expeditions. 





Book on “Penn’s Woods” 

Teachers of science and nature study will find 
helpful an attractive volume entitled “Penn’s 
Woods, 1682-1932” by Dr. Edward E. Wildman, 
Director of Science Education in the Philadel- 
phia Public Schools, which has just been pub- 
lished by the Christopher Sower Company, 
Philadelphia. This book describes many old trees 
which are associated with William Penn and 
his establishment of the “holy experiment.” 
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Telling the Public About Schools 


D. M. CRESSWELL 


Not since the days of 1834, the year Penn- 
sylvania public schools were established, have 
people been so eager for accurate and under- 
standable information on our common schools. 
Public educational stakes are bigger in every 
way. There is much criticism and at times 
cheap forms of attack appear against public 
schools. There is unmistakable need for a con- 
stant flow of thorough, non-controversial infor- 
mation made readily available for public con- 
sumption. In his own language the man on 
the street wants to be told about schools, 

Real accomplishments in education depend, 
to a greater extent than the average individual 
may believe, upon public relations contacts for 
the schools, many of which are performed auto- 
matically and unconsciously every day by 
school men and women. However, the edu- 
cator frequently has difficulty in interpreting 
the schools in a manner easily understood by 
the average layman. 

The best solution for this very important 
problem of public school interpretation rests 
largely upon not only what can be told the 
public, but also how the public is to be told. 
Both phases are highly significant in a, pro- 
gram of public relations applied to our public 
schools. Their full interpretation would require 
a sizeable volume, and our treatment here is 
necessarily a skimming-the-surface approach. 

Many people—and educators are no excep- 
tion—have a distinct aversion to the term 
“publicity” and its implied connotations. They 
are prone to think of it as representing some- 
thing most undesirable, that it still retains a 
taint of the sawdust ring of the circus, the 
acknowledged birthplace of the “press agent.” 
But the profitable application of publicity and 
publicity methods to Liberty Loan and other 
governmental activities, welfare and educational 
campaigns of all kinds in recent years has al- 
most wholly overcome objections. 

Today publicity and publicity representatives 
are generally accepted by the public and the 
press when their interests—minus the sting of 
commercialism—are likely to bring benefit to 
the general public. Practically every sizeable 
college, every public welfare organization, na- 
tional church group, or State and Federal ac- 
tivity today relies to a great extent upon 
publicity to tell its story to the public. 

The purpose of publicity is to create in the 
mind of the public an intelligent and informed 
opinion concerning a specific individual, insti- 
tution, or cause. A public relations program for 
schools should be directed toward giving peo- 
ple confidence in the management, aims, and 
accomplishments of their public schoo! system, 


to keep them thoroughly informed as to the 
way funds are being spent, and how the com- 
munity may be expected to profit through its 
investment in education. 

The best school publicity is a good school. 
But even the best schools cannot afford to hide 
their light under a bushel. It is natural for 
them to keep their activities before their 
public. 

There are three general publicity media which 
best fit into the school public relations program: 
(1) printer’s ink—newspapers, school magazines 
and papers, bulletins, reports, letters, etc.; (Z) 
word-of-méuth—radio, platform and other ad- 


dresses, lectures, and general contact discus- 
sions; (3) visual—-exhibits, motion pictures, 
photographs, demonstrations, contests, plays, 


and other events which attract visitors. 
Using the Newspapers 

School people generally make use of a major- 
ity or all of these public relations contact 
methods with varying results. The newspaper 
is regarded as the best medium for reaching 
the average citizen and for this reason should 
be given studied attention by school people. 

The function of the newspaper is to prin‘ 
the news. The aim of the school official desir- 
ing to obtain constructive, favorable school 
publicity is to find educational news and see 
that it is made available to the newspaper as 
news. 

News has been defined as “current, truthful, 
and interesting information from the point of 
view of one who desires to be informed.” Pub- 
licity is defined as “current, truthful, and in- 
teresting information from the point of view 
of one who desires others to be informed.” 

Pennsylvania newspapers are generous with 
their space in reporting the usual school activ- 
ities. A large number of papers run a full page 
or a column of school news at regular intervals. 
These are devoted mostly to student affairs 
and the ordinary run of school news, such as 
plays, class elections, concerts, athletic events, 
honor rolls, and attendance records. They use 
names profusely. Such items take care of them- 
selves. They hold a degree of public interest 
or the newspaper would not ask for them and 
publish them. Interpretation of educational 
objectives and summation of educational values 
with respect to the communities really demand 
publicity. The superintendent or other desig- 
nated officer should assume responsibility for 
this phase of a public relations program. 


Superintendent’s Office the Clearing House 
In the larger towns and cities, reporters 
usually call upon the superintendent and other 
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school officials at regular intervals on their 
rounds of gathering news. For complete public 
understanding of the local public educational 
activities, the superintendent, above all, should 
be sold on the value of publicity. His office 
should be the clearing house for those import- 
ant items which will give the public the infor- 
mation which it desires and which it should 
have for a more complete understanding of 
school problems. Is it too much to assume that 
the superintendent may be at fault if his office 
is not regarded as a source ot news and covered 
as such by the reporter? 


Every courtesy should be extended to the 
newspaper representative when he calls. The 
school official should win and hold the confi- 
dence of reporters and editors. He should 
know correspondents for city newspapers and 
of the various press associations. 

The larger city newspapers usually prefer to 
write their own “stories” from information 
supplied, especially on “spot news” or that type 
of information which loses its news value if 
held more than a day. Small city dailies and 
weeklies usually have faculty or pupil repre- 
sentatives upon whom they depend for spot 
news as well as routine items. The methods 
of operation vary in different sections. Where 
news competition is keen, many superintendents 
adopt the “hand out” method of providing car- 
bon copies of statements, given simultaneously 
to all press representatives, and marked for a 
definite release date. 


Routine news matters generally take care of 
themselves and get into print through channels 
developed locally and perhaps independently of 
the office of the superintendent or supervising 
principal. 

Success for an adequate local public relations 
program for schools rests largely upon the 
responsible individual and his ability to sense 
news and get it before the public, in the best 
way, and at the right time. The importance of 
accurate, full, and timely presentation of school 
affairs to the public cannot be minimized, es- 
pecially in these trying days. It is a thorough- 
ly necessary function to be handled skillfully 
and competently through utilization of the three 
major publicity channels: the printed word, 
the spoken word, and the demonstrative con- 
tact. 

Some Suggestions 

Changes have been made in Pennsylvania 
school laws. News dispatches from the State 
Capitol are interpreted as stating teachers’ 
salaries may be cut ten per cent. Does your 
public know all the important facts? That 
the legislation is for permissive temporary re- 
ductions, that it may be used to reduce local 
taxes and still maintain an adequate educational 
program? The liberal, unbiased views of the 
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proper school official on an item of this kind 
should be provided for local consumption, not 
only for the newspapers, but for citizens 
through personal contacts before service clubs, 
parent-teacher associations, high school assem- 
blies (some of the best results in public school 
publicity are obtained through pupils able to 
talk in an intelligent manner to their parents 
on school affairs), taxpayers’ and other organi- 
zations. 

Annual reports have excellent possibilities 
if handled on the basis of cumulative values 
and possible future trends. Dry statistics can 
be “pepped up” by clever comparisons (The 
statement that Blank School District is saving 
$12,000 on building maintenance in 1933-34 
means more to the man on the street if it is 
said the amount would be sufficient to buy 
shoes for all needy children in the district). 
An excellent report on teacher preparation 
standards was sent to county and district sup- 
erintendents by the Department of Public In- 
struction some weeks ago. It contained a real 
news story for practically every second- and 
third-class district in the State and one of 
county-wide interest for each county. It is 
still usable. Every report from the Depart- 
ment, and every general report or informational 
message originating in the office of the county 
or district superintendent or supervising prin- 
cipal, should be examined closely for news 
possibilities. 

Every effort should be made to keep school 
patrons’ organizations busy and to have their 
activities made known. 

Schools are highly productive of the type of 
news article known as the “feature” or human 
interest story. All the average reporter needs 
is a hint and directions as to where he can 
obtain information on the unusual feature. 

Names of people who are doing something 
are most vital in obtaining educational public- 
ity. They should be used frequently and ac- 
curately. 

A vast number of routine happenings are 
helpful in public relations contacts. No op- 
portunity should be lost in telling the com- 
munity about events and things that justify 
the existence of our public school system. The 
story may be told in print, by speakers, or 
through exhibits. There is an old saying that 
a good picture frequently is werth ten thou- 
sand words. 


Schools Need Appreciation 
Spaulding* of Yale says: “The development 
of public schools in our cities, especially in 
the last generation, has far out-run the develop- 
ment of wide-spread popular understanding of 


*Publicity and the Public School—Miller and 
Charles—Houghton Mifflin, Riverside Educational 


Monographs. 
(Turn to page 554) 
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Change Vocational Conferences 


Requests from the field for a reduction of 
expenses in connection with meetings called 
by the Department of Public Instruction, have 
led us to suggest a program to take the place 
of the annual vocational conference for this 
year. Instead of the conference the Depart- 
ment will utilize other facilities for meeting 
with the vocational groups previously repre- 
sented in the conference. The following plans 
have been developed for such meetings: 

1. AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 

a. With the cooperation of the Pennsylvania 
State College, the Future Farmers meet- 
ing to be held at State College during the 
week of August 14 will be extended to 
include a meeting for county and local 
supervisors of agriculture. This will 
make it possible to conduct a conference 
without duplication of travel on the part 
of those interested in agricultural edu- 
cation. Detailed announcement concern- 
ing this conference will be included in 
the next issue of the Rural Life Letter. 
The discussion in this conference will 
center around the immediate problems 
facing Pennsylvania agriculture and how 
our program of agricultural education 
can be made to function more effectively 
in connection with these problems. 

b. Wherever feasible state and district meet- 
ings which have already been set up 
will be utilized in connection with the 
development of the professional program 
for agricultural supervisors. 

2. Home Economics EDUCATION 

a. A conference of county supervisors of 
home economics will be held in Harris- 
burg, Friday and Saturday, September 
8 and 9. 

b. Home economics programs in connection 
with the State Education Association, dis- 
trict meetings, and the annual State 
Home Economics Association will assist 
teachers and supervisors in adapting 
their courses of study to meet present 
social and economic needs. Definite co- 
operative relationships will be set up be- 
tween these organizations and the State 
program. 

c. Representatives of the Department of 
Public Instruction will be available to 
each of the centers training home eco- 
nomics teachers during the summer for 
the purpose of conferring with teachers 
who are registered in summer school, and 
teachers in the vicinity who have specific 
problems which should be raised relative 
to the home economics program. 


3. INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 

a. A conference of leaders in industrial 
education in Pennsylvania will be called 
to meet in Harrisburg on September 22 
and 23, to discuss problems growing out 
of economic conditions in industry and 
the implication of these developments to 
industrial education. A part of this pro- 
gram will be devoted to the discussion of 
an integrated program of industrial ed- 
ucation. 

b. District conferences will be called to con- 
sider administrative problems dealing 
with anthracite and bituminous mining, 
oil refining, and other like fields of work. 

c. Representatives of the Department of 
Public Instruction will be available for 
conference with vocational teachers at 
the three industrial teacher training cen- 
ters—University of Pennsylvania, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania State 
College. 

4. INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION 

a. State and district conferences of the State 
Education Association will be utilized in 
connection with the development of the 
program of industrial arts education. 

b. Representatives of the Department of 
Public Instruction will be available for 
conference during the summer sessions 
at each of the five centers training in- 
dustrial arts teachers—University of 
Pennsylvania, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania State College, State Teach- 
ers College at California, State Teachers 
College at Millersville, Carnegie Institute 
of Technology. 

5. CONTINUATION EDUCATION 

a. The professional program with reference 
to continuation education teachers will 
be carried out in connection with State 
and district meetings of the State Educa- 
tion Association. 

Arrangements are being made to carry on 
during the next year the work of committees 
working directly with the Department of Public 
Instruction, a meeting of which committee 
usually occurred at the annual State Vocational 
Conference. This is also true of the conference 
on vocational rehabilitation which also met at 
the time of that conference. 

It is hoped through the program which has 
been outlined above to conserve the excellent 
values of the State Vocational Conference and 
at the same time to place less of a burden for 
travel upon superintendents, supervisors, and 
teachers. The rapidity of economic and social 
change makes it necessary that the professional 
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groups dealing with the various phases of edu- 
cation shall keep professionally alert to these 
changes and make adaptations in educational 
procedure in accordance with them. At no 
time in our history has it been more necessary 
to think through objectives, procedures and 
plans. We hope, with the cooperation of the 
groups responsible for these important phases 
of education, to develop programs and policies 
which will see us through the present emer- 
gency and at the same time place the program 
of education in Pennsylvania upon a firm basis 
which will insure that there will be no loss 
in those functions essential to a modern educa- 
tional program. 
—JAMES N. RULE 
Superintendent 





New Tentative Course of Study in Social 
Studies, Grades One to Nine 


Bulletins covering the new tentative course 
in Social Studies for grades.one to nine have 
been distributed to all county and district sup- 
erintendents and to supervising principals. This 
course is a revision of the previous course of 
study in History and Civics. The material is 
preseuled in tentative form. It is hoped that 
the units contained in these pamphlets will be 
helpful to school districts in formulating and 
developing local courses and materials. The 
revised course is prepared with the following in 
mind: 

1. In so far as possible, the Civics and His- 
tory should be carried along in the same series 
of activities. 

2. In the upper grades an attempt has been 
made to unify the Civics course rather than to 
have courses in Community Civics, Economic 
Civics, etc. 

3. A course in Vocations and Occupations in 
the junior high school grades is now carried by 
a series of lessons in grades seven, eight, and 
nine. Where districts are not in position to 
offer work on this basis, the Occupations course 
can be made a part of the other grades in 
accordance with the plans of local districts. 

For districts planning to utilize the new 
course in its entirety a program of induction 
will necessarily be developed. To aid in form- 
ulating this program suggestions are made for 
placing the new course in operation. Re- 
adjustments must be carefully planned to avoid 
gaps in the presentation of the material and to 
insure continuity of program. 

It is hoped that this may form the basis for 
further study on the part of local and State 
officials so that the Department may progress- 
ively revise curriculum materials in this field 
to insure as rich experience as possible for the 
boys and girls of the Commonwealth. 
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Suggested Plan of Introduction 

GRADES 1 to 4—Use suggested units in new 
course. 

GraDE 5—Select those sections of the new 
fifth-grade course which were not covered in 
the old fourth-grade outline, with special em- 
phasis upon the period between the close of the 
French and Indian War and the adoption of 
the Constitution in 1789. If time remains and 
materials are available, select units from the 
new course for grade four. 

GrabE 6—Use the units of the new sixth-year 
material which were not included in the former 
fifth-grade course. If time remains and ma- 
terial is available, select units from the new 
course for grade four. 

GraDE 7—Choose the units from the new 
course of study which have not been adequately 
treated in the sixth grade. Emphasize in par- 
ticular recent world history. New material will 
be found in units eight, nine, and ten dealing 
with the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries, 
and the Twentieth to date, centered around the 
theme of the industrial revolution. 

GRADE 8—Select units from the new eighth- 
grade course which were not covered fully in 
the seventh grade. Stress especially the history 
of the United States since the Civil War from 
the social and economic point of view. This 
material will be found in the latter part of the 
course. 

GRADE 9—Introduce the new course of study, 
omitting any units in Section 1 which were 
fully covered in the eighth-grade community 
civics course. 

If this program of introduction is followed, 
it will be possible to organize completely on 
the new basis for 1934-35. 





Aid in Book Purchasing 

Those who are considering the purchasing 
of sets of books may well make use of the Sub- 
scription Books Bulletin. This is a quarterly 
sold for one dollar a year, single copies thirty- 
five cents, and may be obtained by addressing 
the American Library Association, Chicago, 
Illinois. It gives a basis for evaluating various 
sets of books and sets sold by canvassers, and 
contains reviews based on actual examination 
of works themselves. Each issue reviews from 
fifteen to twenty sets. 





Teachers and school officials can make a real 
contribution to the unemployment situation by 
surveying possible needs for extension classes 
in all divisions for their local communities. 
State aid is available to school districts for 
adult classes which, in these times, should be 
doubly profitable to the individual and to the 
Commonwealth. They will insure better pre- 
pared citizenry to stabilize present uncertainties 
and hasten return of prosperity. 
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Eighth Grade Examinations 


WILLIAM H. BRISTOW and WALTER E. HESS 


The following summary is based upon a study 
of county examination questions submitted by 
County Superintendents in 1932. While there 
is wide variance in examination practices, the 
information resulting from this study indicates 
a number of innovations which promise to 
place examination procedures on a more scien- 
tific and satisfactory basis. 


Practices reported are summarized as follows: 


No. of 
Item Counties 
Bs, HRCI og) Sine cucncns ccc temere ware 65 
2. Administering final test ........ .. 64 
3. Administering no final test ...... 1 
4. Using standardized tests only ...... 16 
5. Supplementing standardized with 
WGGAE NOUS: oo otes censwrws den cs vens 1G 
6. Preparing own county tests ........ 33 
7. Teachers submit tests to county office 1 
8. Using tests for diagnostic and reme- 


dial teaching .....6sse0ssvens waae. oo 
9. Testing only eighth-grade pupils .. 34 
10. Examining pupils below eighth grade. 3 
11. Printing or mimeographing tests .. 38 
12. Differentiating tests in eight- and 

Hine-month terms «.....6..6666600%. 3 
13. Giving preliminary tests ... ...... 15 
14. Requiring pupil’s self-analysis sheet 6 
15. Ability listing of eligible pupils .... 19 


16. Giving home made tests only ...... 24 
17. Giving semi-objective tests ........ 25 
18. Giving wholly objective tests ...... 6 
19. Using essay type entirely .......... 6 
20. Using essay type to some extent .. 7 


The following suggestions are made as a re- 
sult of this study: 

1. No differentiation should be made in the 
difficulty of examinations given to graded and 
ungraded schools, and to schools having eight- 
and nine-month terms. The administration of 
this program causes considerable difficulty, but 
unless the same tests are given to all pupils 
it is impossible to utilize test results to evaluate 
the instructional program or to aid in the place- 
ment and guidance of pupils. 

2. That wherever possible an objective ex- 
amination should be used. In the use of these 
examinations, however, it is necessary to de- 
velop techniques which will provide that the 
examinations shall be: 

a. Objective—with adequate direction for scor- 
ing and computing scores; freedom from 
selections that regard the exercise of judg- 
ment in evaluating pupil responses; scoring 
as mechanical as possible. 


b. Reliable—tests measuring accurately what 
they are designed to measure; containing 
a large sampling; reducing the possibility 
of guessing to a minimum. 

c. Valid—tests containing adequate sampling; 
measuring what they are designed to meas- 
ure; demonstrating in each part their use- 
fulness in life; containing questions definitely 
and clearly stated; requiring a minimum of 
writing. 

3. Examination should cover a wide range of 
subject matter. In a number of cases the fact 
that examinations have not covered certain 
subjects has caused teachers to neglect some of 
the more essential features of the program. 

4. Wherever possible the following informa- 
tion should be transmitted to the secondary 
school: 

a. A statement of the pupil’s achievement in 
the elementary school. 

b. Teacher estimate of pupil. 

c. Pupil’s self-analysis record. 

d. Result of any standardized tests. 

5. A situation should be set up whereby 
pupils who are about to complete the work of 
the elementary school may have an opportunity 
to visit the high school which they will attend. 
Thus the principal of this school may secure 
information concerning the pupil and assist him 
in selecting his curriculum before the close of 
the school year. Where it is impossible to do 
this the principal of the high school or some 
teacher should visit the elementary schools 
contributing pupils to the high school. 

6. The eighth grade examination should be 
considered an integral part of the instructional 
and supervisory program. It should be a cul- 
minating activity for the year. It is not a 
special phase of the program for which the 
teacher devotes most of his time during the 
term preparing the pupils, and neglecting the 
work of the other classes of the school. 

7. In view of the importance of an examina- 
tion of this type, and of the difficulty in con- 
structing a test which meets modern scientific 
criteria it appears that the cooperative effort of 
a group of superintendents might be enlisted 
in setting up a program to be used in a given 
area. This is necessary to insure that tests 
will not be placed in the hands of teachers and 
pupils prior to the time the examination is 
given in the county. 





Pennsylvania’s Educational Charter requests 
“For every child an understanding, competent 
teacher.” 
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Camping Opportunities 
W. G. MOORHEAD 


Changing economic and social conditions have 
always been important factors in shaping our 
educational program. Today, as probably never 
before, play, recreation, and leisure are words 
that have assumed first importance in the vo- 
cabulary of education. We are realizing that 
an education which trains young people for 
work and not for play, for labor and not for 
leisure, for toil and not for recreation, is only 
a half-done job. Such a program is humanly 
inadequate and socially dangerous. Many pro- 
ducts of such a system today find themselves 
without employment and life empty and drab 
and sometimes vicious. Education for leisure 
is an attempt to change this condition and 
provide, within the individual, the ability to be 
“self-active” in his leisure and not a mere re- 
ceptacle for pleasant experiences that come to 
him from the outside. Man is a skill-hungry 
animal. Play, recreation, and leisure are the 
greatest means for awakening self-activity and 
for the satisfaction of this hunger. Man’s real 
happiness does not come through having it 
poured into him but comes from within himself. 

For anyone who is looking for an opportunity 
for such self-activity, camping undoubtedly has 
much to offer. This is true for both adults and 
children, particularly for boys. With boys, zest 
for camping is perennial. Away from his 
parents, it provides him with a feeling of inde- 
pendence and responsibility. He has to do things 
for himself, to cooperate unselfishly, and do his 
share of the work in order to be accepted as 
one of the group. If he fails, the discipline of 
the group is most effective, while obedience to 
camp rules affords a lesson in discipline that is 
often more effective than that of the home. He 
becomes acquainted with nature and this in- 
terest in the many things to be seen and ex- 
perienced makes him attentive and alert. Above 
all, he is out of doors where fresh air, activity, 
and sunshine insure sound sleep and hearty ap- 
petite—the simplest elements of good health. 

This boy is indeed fortunate if he lives in 
Pennsylvania, for our State boasts more than 
a million and a half acres of woodland owned 
and administered by the State, and equipped 
with camp sites and other facilities for sport 
and recreation. Today, we have nine State 
forest parks, and almost fifty State forest public 
camps in Pennsylvania. Reforestation, as con- 
templated in our forest material program, 
means, in addition to the planting of trees, the 
construction of roads and trails penetrating the 
heart of the woods, thus making available ad- 
ditional acreage for hiking and nature study. 

Of special interest to those who love the out- 
of-doors, are the fifty sites that are suitable for 
camping. Tables, benches, shelters, fire places, 
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and pure water are provided for the conven- 
ience of the campers. Each of the nine State 
forest parks has also been selected because of 
this adaptability for recreational purposes. 
Many of them have historical associations as 
well as great natural scenic beauty. In size, 
they vary between four acres and 260 acres, 
their total area being approximately 805 acres. 
They are available at all times for rest and 
play and everyone is welcome. Throughout 
these parks are direction signs, pointing the 
way to roads, trails, streams, historic sites, 
picturesque views, fire observation towers, in- 
teresting tree plantations, and individual trees. 

Persons wishing to use these camps, either 
individually or for large groups, and who plan 
to use them for more than two days, should 
apply for a permit to any local forest officer 
who will assist in finding a suitable location. 
Permanent camp sites may be leased for per- 
iods not exceeding ten years, with renewal 
privileges. After you have selected your site, 
make your application in writing to any local 
forest officer. The annual rental for such sites 
ranges from seven to fifteen dollars. For in- 
formation relative to location and description 
of these camps, secure a copy of the “Recrea- 
tional Map of Pennsylvania” which is available 
through the State Department of Forests and 
Waters. 





Tests in the Social Studies 

Social Studies teachers will find very helpful 
a pamphlet entitled “Tests in the Social Studies” 
by David Segel, Specialist in Tests and Measure- 
ments, United States Office of Education. This 
bulletin, which is called Circular Number 71, 
was published in January, 1933. 

The bulletin includes an introductory state- 
ment on the use of tests in the various phases 
of history for which measurements have been 
devised. There is a selected bibliography of 
standard tests in this field including not only 
social studies subjects such as history, civics, 
economics, and geography, but also tests of 
attitudes toward society or government which 
are not considered specifically tests of personal 
social adaptation. This pamphlet may be ob- 
tained by addressing the United States Office 
of Education, Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





The State Museum needed a picture of the 
birthplace of Charles Wakefield Cadman for 
its exhibit of materials on great Pennsylvania 
composers. None could be located until teach- 
ers and pupils of the Johnstown schools were 
put on the trail. In about ten days a good 
picture was made available. The home had 
been destroyed in the Johnstown flood of 
1889. 
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Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. 
We include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can 
decide what books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with 


many other books which they may never have the time to read. 


The following announcements, 


unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information 
to enable readers to determine whether they wish to secure the books, 


W. S. Bittner 
355 pp. Macmillan. 


UNIVERSITY TEACHING BY MAIL. 
and H. F. Mallory. 
$2.50 

A survey of correspondence instruction con- 

ducted by American universities under the di- 
rection of the American Association for Adult 
Education. The purpose of the survey was to 
supplement the previous studies of phases of 
the adult education movement. The report 
is easy to read and presents a comprehensive 
picture of many of the problems of corres- 
pondence teaching. It raises such questions as, 
Do correspondence courses merit college 
credit? and Can physics or chemistry or lan- 
guages be taught by mail? The monographs on 
methods of teaching different subjects by mail 
give the points of view of professors of differ- 
ent universities and colleges. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. A. 
Howry Espenshade and ‘Theodore Jay 
Gates, professors of English Composition, 
Pennsylvania State College. 530 pp. Heath. 
$2 

A straightforward treatment of rhetorical 
principles and their application to the practice 
of writing. The book meets the freshman col- 
lege student on his own graqund and brings 
him up the way he should go. Features which 
distinguish the book are: 1. The principles of 
structure and the mechanics of writing are 
made an integral part of the book. 2. Com- 
plete instruction for organizing material for 
presentation. 3. The text emphasizes the prac- 
tical rather than the literary point of view. 

4. A modern treatment of the sentence, diction, 


letter-writing, and punctuation. 5. Methods 
of developing the paragraph. 6. Classified 
lists of over 1500 theme subjects. 7. Large, 


carefully selected reading lists. 


ENJOYMENT AND USE OF ART IN THE ELEMENTARY 
ScHoot. Jessie Todd and Ann Van Nice 
Gale. 134 pp. Illus. University of Chicago 
Press. $1.50 

A handbook for the teacher or the prospec- 
tive teacher of art. The book describes class- 
room technique and curriculum material 
readily adaptable to elementary-school pro- 
grams. Emphasis is upon the accomplishment 
of the children and the originality developed 

The authors, who have had a great deal of ex- 


perience teaching art, tell what they have done 
to bring out the individuality of their pupils 
They place enjoyment ahead of use. A gener- 
ous amount of illustrative material and clear- 
cut print make the book most attractive. 


SocIAL PLANNING AND ADULT EpucATION. John W. 
Herring. 138 pp. Macmillan. $1.25 

This is the story of the attemp* of a group 
of citizens in Chester County, Pennsylvania, to 
plan their own county. The story is told by 
one who has been engaged in adult education 
work for a number of years and who was 
director of Chester County Health and Welfare 
Council from 1929 to 1932. It describes a county 
community’s effort to know itself, to recognize 
its problems, and to take steps to meet them. 
Chester County undertook an unusual task 
combining the physical planning of town and 
region with the social and cultural planning of 
health, social service, and the arts. 


RuraL ADULT EpucaTIon. Benson Y. Landis and 
John D. Willard: 229 pp. Macmillan. $1.75 
A complete account of the adult education 
programs that are affecting the 53,000,000 in- 
habitants of rural districts in the United States. 
Among the agencies which carry on rural edu- 
cation activities are the Agricultural Exten- 
sion System, the Grange, the parent-teacher 
and child-study associations, the extension de- 
partments of state universities and colleges, 
county libraries, religious organizations, and 
the public schools. One chapter is devoted to 
a discussion of a new and powerful influence 
in rural life, the radio. Enough facts and 
figures are given to satisfy the careful student 
of rural education or of the social sciences, 
but they are presented in a form that makes 
the book appropriate for use by college stu- 
dents or by the lay reader. 


EARLY EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION. 
EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION. 831 pp. Hutton 
Webster. Illus. Heath. $2.12 each 

Here are two books for the high school be- 
ginners in the history field. The units in the 
histories show the development of great move- 
ments. Emphasis is laid on the human side 
of history, upon great personalities, and upon 
the actual lives of the various peoples, their 
achievements in art, science, and literature; 


810 pp. MopdERN 
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their cultural, industrial, and social advance. 
Early European Civilization covers history from 
the time of early man to the formation of the 
United States; Modern European Civilization 
carries on down to the last months of 1932. The 
books contain many maps and illustrations, and 
exercises planned to promote hard thinking. 


HicH Schoo, ENGLisH. Book II. H. S. Canby, 
J. B. Opdycke, and Margaret Gillum. 626 
pp. Macmillan. $1.28 

Book II of this High School English series is 

a direct outgrowth on a higher level of the 
ninth-grade text. The purpose of the book is to 
lead high school students to a keener apprecia- 
tion and mastery of written and spoken expres- 
sion. The assignments, the suggested group 
and individual activities, the bibliographies, and 
the subject matter based upon the student’s 
experiences, interests, and needs keep this 
purpose in view. 


EVERYDAY PROBLEMS IN SCIENCE. Revised. C. J. 
Pieper and W. J. Beauchamp. 768 pp. Illus. 
Scott, Foresman, and Co. $1.60 

This revised book presents a series of signifi- 
cant problems of adjustment to the environ- 
ment and is organized in such a way that the 
laws of learning and the steps in scientific 
problem-solving are used. Each major problem 
is treated as a unit of study material and divided 
into smaller problems and sub-problems. The 
pupil’s activity is thus directed toward the 
solution of various definitely related problems 
which are all focused on building an under- 
standing of the major unit problem. The book 
acquaints one with some of the forces and 
materials of nature and shows how one may 
think about his surroundings in a scientific way. 


CoLLEGE ALGEBRA. Raymond W. Brink. 445 pp. 
Century. $2.25 

This textbook for colleges and for normal 
and technical schools is adaptable to courses 
of various lengths and purposes. Its clear 
statements of the limitations of theorems en- 
courage the student to scrutinize his own work. 
There is immediate application of principles to 
probleras. The discussion is broken into short, 
assimilable lessons accompanied: by exercises in 
duplicate. The exercises are carefully arranged 
and include a large number of applied problems 
drawn from the field of physics, business, geom- 
etry, statistics, etc. Graphical methods are used 
freely. 


EXPLORERS AND SETTLERS. 
262 


STORteS OF AMERICAN 
Sarah Dow Heard and M. W. King. 
pp. Illus. Winston 

Fascinating stories of great men which teach 
weil history and geography. The stories cover 
the period from the discovery of America to 
the Revolutionary War. The book is nicely 
illustrated. 
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James E. Pea- 
658 pp. Illus. 


BIOLOGY AND HUMAN WELFARE. 
body and Arthur E. Hunt. 
Macmillan. $1.60 

The authors of this biology believe that the 
greatest value of the study of biology is to 
make the student not only more intelligent 
but more healthy. It should lead him to under- 
stand the basic principles of healthful living, 
it should arouse within him a consciousness of 
the dignity of his position among the inhabit- 
ants of the earth, and it should awaken a desire 
to take care of and improve his physical and 
mental life. In order to reach their objective, 
they have broken with the traditional method 
of presenting biology merely as a study of the 
structure and functions of plants and animals 
and have intimately linked that study with its 
relation to human welfare. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF BOOKKEEPING AND BUSINESS. 
C. E. Bowman and A. L. Percy. 316 pp. 
American. $1.48 

The revision of this elementary course was 
made to bring it up-to-date with current book- 
keeping practice, to improve it from the stand- 
point of sound business education, and to in- 
corporate into it suggestions made by many 
teachers who have used the book. The course 
affords an excellent vocational preparation and 
an understanding of the fundamentals of busi- 
ness management. Business practice sets, blanks, 
achievement tests, and manual are published 
for use with the text. 


Dorothy L. Brown and 
116 pp. Illus. 


Bozo THE WOODCHUCK. 
Marguerite Butterfield. 
American 

A true story of a woodchuck which was found 
near a little village in Pennsylvania. The man 
who found him gave him to his grandson who 
lived in the village. Bozo became a great pet. 

His mischievous pranks make fun for the 

readers of this book. 


Goop Times WITH BEVERLY. Mary E. Pennell. 
178 pp. Illus. Ginn. $0.68 
Another pleasing reader of The Children’s 
Own Readers Series. The stories cover animal 
and farm interests and are illustrated with 
colorful pictures. 


BROADCASTING HEALTH. J. Mace Andress and I. 
H. Goldberger. 401 pp. Illus. Ginn. $0.80 
Story material covering the whole subject of 
foods in relation to health. The materiai is 
presented in the form of weekly broadcasts 
over station HHS (Health, Happiness, and Suc- 
cess) by the boys and girls of a model school. 
In addition to preparing and delivering the 
broadcasts, the boys and girls of the school 
keep a health bulletin board, notebooks, write 
letters, and contribute signed exercises of their 
own composition. On almost every page may 
be found one or more illustrations. 
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Books Received 


D. Appleton & Co., 35 W. 32nd St., N. Y. C.: 

A First Book 1n LaTIN. Wren J. Grinstead 

and Walter V. McDuffee 
Follett Publishing Cc. 1255 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IIl.: 

AN Easy WorK AND PLAy Book. Primer & 
Book I. Inez Howard, Alice Hawthorne, 
and Mae Howard 

D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston, 
Mass.: 

MOopERN HIGHER ALGEBRA. Webster Wells and 

Walter W. Hart. $1.56 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston, Mass.: 

THE NEWLON-HANNA SPELLER. Book I for 
Grades I to IV. $0.48. Book II for Grades 
V to VIII. $0.52. Spelling Notebook $0.16. 
Jesse H. Newlon and Paul R. Hanna 

McKinley Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa.: 

THIRD YEARBOOK. Supervision in the Social 
Studies. Department of Social Studies 
of National Education Association. $2 

HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHIES. Norma O. Ireland. $1 

Charles E. Merrill Co., 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y.C.: 

CONCURRENCE AND DISSENT. Manuel Prenner, 
Bernard M. Rogoff, and William N. Stern- 
berg. $0.64 

Scott, Foresman & Co., 114-120 E. 23rd St., 
N. ¥. €.: 

HEALTH STorRIES. Book I. Anna B. Towse and 
William S. Gray. $0.60 

NUMBER SToRIES. Book II. J. W. Studebaker, 
W C. Findley, F. B. Knight and Wm. S. 
Gray. $0.68 

The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, IIL: 

CHILDREN’S PREFERENCES FOR COLORS, COLOR 
COMBINATIONS, AND COLOR ARRANGEMENTS. 
Ann V.N. Gale. $1.25 

World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: 

DIRECTED GEOGRAPHY STuDy. Books I and II. 
Robert M. Brown and Mary T. Thorp. 
$0.56 each 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


MACHINE OR HAND CORRELATION CHART. C. H. 
Smeltzer, Temple University, 1933. Tem- 
ple University Book Store, Philadelphia. 
$0.05 each, $4.50 per 100, plus postage. 
Pamphlet of directions $0.10 

This correlation chart is adapted for a cal- 


culating machine or for hand calculation. All 
calculations are with whole numbers. No 
decimals or minus quantities are used. The 


chart contains formulas and checking formulas 
with space for the calculation for each of the 
following statistical characteristics: the coeffi- 
cient of correlation, means, standard deviation, 
and the probable error for each of the vari- 
ables. Any one of the measures may be 
calculated independently of all others. 
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EVAPORATED MILK AROUND THE WorLD. Charles 
Dillon and Frank E. Rice. Evaporated 


Milk Association, 203 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 

A FRENCH REFUGEE VILLAGE OF 1793-1803. A 
map. Elsie Murray, 105 Highland Place, 
Ithaca, N. Y. $0.50 

IMPROVING AND EVALUATING THE EFFICIENCY OF 
CoLLEGE INSTRUCTION. C. H. Smeltzer, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The following pamphlets may be secured from 
the United States Government Printing Office, 

Washington, D. C.: EFFECTIVENESS OF VOCATIONAL 

EDUCATION IN AGRICULTURE, Federal Board for 

Vocational Education; HEALTH WorRK AND Puys- 

ICAL EDUCATION, INSTRUCTION IN ENGLISH, and 

THE SECONDARY-SCHOOL LIBRARY, Department of 

the Interior. 





Curriculum Building Program 
Pottstown Schools 


The curriculum building program of the 
Pottstown schools has been making rapid prog- 
ress. A committee consisting of teachers from 
the grades and junior high school is working 
on a social studies program for the first nine 
grades that departs from the traditional teach- 
ing procedures and subject matter, but yet 
contains a certain degree of conservatism in 
that history and geography in the higher ele- 
mentary grades and junior high school are still 
retained as subject matter fields. These sub- 
jects are entirely integrated in the first four 
grades. 

A demonstration of the progress of the 
curriculum revision work in the junior high 
school was very ably presented at Schoolmen’s 
Week at the University of Pennsylvania. Tel- 
forde D. Hudson and S. Leonard Miller of the 
social studies department of the Pottstown 
Junior High School spoke on the development 
and the writing of an integrated unit on im- 
migration for grades VII and VIII, and Elisa- 
beth U. Evans demonstrated with a seventh- 
grade class one of the introductory lessons in 
the study of this unit. In this study of immi- 
gration, history, geography, art, music, litera- 
ture, and foods are closely integrated. Fifty- 
six pages of material have been prepared for 
the use of teachers and as plans for pupils. 
This unit is available for distribution in the 
office of the superintendent at a cost of 60¢ 
for single copy and 50¢ for two or more copies. 

This revision program will be continuous. 
It is hoped that at the end of two more years 
tentative courses of study wiil be developed in 
nearly all the subject matter fields in the 
grades and the senior and junior high schools. 





Trust reposed in noble natures obliges them 
the more.—Dryden. 
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ELLWoop P. CUBBERLEY retires from active 
work at Stanford University on June 6. In 
speaking of Dr. Cubberley’s retirement in an 
article printed in the April issue of the 
California Quarterly of Secondary Education, 
Franklin S. Hoyt of the Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany says: 

“Dr. Cubberley’s influence has extended far 
beyond his work as teacher and administrator 
through the books that he has written and 
through the volumes that he has edited for 
the Riverside Textbooks in Education. In all 
reviews of, his services to American education 
emphasis is rightly placed upon his contribu- 
tions as author and editor. It is the common 
judgment of those who are familiar with the 
literature of education that, as one prominent 
reviewer has written, every book of Dr. Cub- 
berley ‘has long been essential in the smallest 
professional library of the school man’; and no 
one who pretends to be abreast of the great 
movements in our educational program can dis- 
pense with the books that he has so com- 
petently edited.” 


E. S. Taytor, principal of the Mt. Carmel 
High School for fifteen years, has been ad- 
vanced to the superintendency of Mt. Carmel 
schools to succeed the late W. M. Yeingst. 


Vincent McHat., Latin instructor in Mt. Car- 
mel High School, has been elected principal of 
the school to succeed E. S. Taylor who has 
been advanced to the superintendency. 


H. H. Suenk of Annville has accepted reap- 
pointment to the teaching staff of Lebanon 
Valley College after an absence of sixteen 
years. During this time Dr. Shenk was State 
archivist and executive secretary of the State 
Historical Commission. Mr. Shenk recently 
completed an Encyclopedia of Pennsylvania, 
which was reviewed in the New Books section 
of the April, 1933, JouRNAL. 


ANNIE C. CoNAGHAN, a teacher in the junior 
high school at Coplay, will retire at the end 
of this term. Miss Conaghan has given forty- 
five years of service to the Coplay schools. 


L. E. DELANEY, superintendent of schools, 
Sayre, has been granted a year’s leave of 
absence. 


Smras H. Brown of West Lawn has been 
elected supervising principal of the Womelsdorf 
school district. 
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A PHILADELPHIA TEs.CHER, through Mrs. Marion 
J. DuPaul of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, is the second member of the P. S. 
E. A. to make the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial the 
beneficiary of a $1,000 life insurance policy. 
Making the endowment fund of our teachers’ 
home at Columbia, Pa., the beneficiary of such 
policies is most commendable as a modest yet 
substantial way for a teacher not only to ren- 
der the profession lasting service, but also to 
perpetuate her interest and influence. 


THROUGH ANNA W. WALKER, treasurer, Phila- 
delphia Teachers’ Association, the Lloyd Mifflin 
Memorial has received a splendid gift of an 
oak book case and 48 books. She and Beulah 
A. Fenimore, trustee of the permanent fund, 
P. S. E. A., delivered the gifts at Cloverton. 


AN anonymots MEMBER of the staff of the 
Department of Public Instruction has desig- 
nated the Lloyd Mifflin Memorial to receive his 
contributions for organized charity. 


MINTA FULTON, guest at Cloverton from Read- 
ing, has donated a dozen two-year-old rose 
bushes to the teachers’ home and Naomi Eber- 
man, guest from Lancaster, has given a green 
bird bath. 


Mitton D. Proctor, formerly superintendent 
at Uniontown, Pennsylvania, and at White 
Plains, New York, has been elected president 
of Westbrook Seminary and Junior College for 
Girls at Portland, Maine. Dr. Proctor has been 
instructor in the department of education of 
New York University the past year. 


JOHN C. JOHNSON, head, department of sci- 
ence, State Teachers College, West Chester, 
was recently elected president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Science, succeeding Samuel 
H. Williams, University of Pittsburgh. Dr. 
Johnson is also director of the Rocky Mountain 
Biological Laboratory at Crested Butte, Colo- 
rado. This laboratory has been endorsed by 
the National Research Council. 


SUPERINTENDENT E. S. Line of the Abington 
Township schools has announced the set up of 
a testing program for 6A and 8A grades, in- 
cluding all pupils who are to enter different 
organizations in September. The tests, given 
during the month of April, were administered 
by Superintendent Ling; Elizabeth A. Lyle, vis- 
iting teacher; and the principals. 
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J. W. CRABTREE, secretary, N. E. A., sent the 
following telegram to the Mayor of Chicago: 
“Tell the bankers that organized protests from 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, New York, and 
scores of places put our convention and your 
celebration in jeopardy. Do the bankers wish 
to destroy Chicago?” Five thousand long suf- 
fering teachers of Chicago during the Easter 
vacation stormed the banks of the loop section 
of Chicago shouting, “We want food!” “We want 
cash!” “We want our money!” “Pay your taxes.” 
The real trouble is that Cook County has 
assessed but not collected $220,000,000 in taxes 
for 1928, 1929, and 1930; and that only 56% of 
the first installment of 1931 taxes has been col- 
lected, with 1932 taxes still unassessed. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION for the Instruc- 
tion of the Blind celebrated the one hundredth 
anniversary of its foundation, March 7, 1933, by 
exercises on May 4, 5, and 6. 


Tue “N. E. A. PRESIDENT’S SPECIAL Tour,” ap- 
proved by Joseph Rosier, Fairmount, W. Va., 
will be conducted by Ridgeway Special Educa- 
tional Tours, Inc., Lancaster, Pa., and will ac- 
commodate Pennsylvanians in the various parts 
of the State on July 1. Parties may remain in 
Chicago eight days for the N. E. A. convention 
and the World’s Fair—Century of Progress. 
Those desiring to go west may take a 19-day 
tour to Colorado and Yellowstone or a 30-day 
tour to these points and the Grand Canyon, 
Indian Detour, Pacific Coast points to Seattle, 
thence by boat to Vancouver, returning through 
Banff and Lake Louise in the Canadian Rock- 
ies via St. Paul and Chicago. They offer also 
an optional Alaska cruise. 


NorTHAMPTON schools publish weekly in the 
local paper under the heading of “Your Schools” 
a short article descriptive of some definite func- 
tion of the local schools. The article appears 
in a box at the same space on the front page. 
The articles are written by various members of 
the teaching staff about their particular work. 
The series are published so that patrons may 
get a truthful picture of the workings of the 
schools. 


THE MONTGOMERY County delegates of the par- 
ent-Teachers Association met in convention at 
the Upper Moreland High School auditorium, 
Willow Grove, on Saturday, February 4, for an 
all-day session. The meeting was in charge of 
the president of the local association, Haftan 
Pedersen. A. C. Harman, principal of the junior 
and senior high school, was general chairman of 
arrangements. Mrs E. Raymond Ambler, presi- 
dent of the county association, spoke on “The 
Welfare Program of the P. T. A.” C. E. Sohl, 
president of the Old York Road Schoolmen’s 
Club, and instructor in Abington High School, 
spoke on “Adiusting the Individual Child to Our 
Modern Schools.” 
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INDIANA County teachers varied their insti- 
tute program with a visiting day in Indiana on 
Saturday, February 18. Arrangements were 
made by Superintendent Koontz of the borough 
schools and County Superintendent Chapman 
for a regular session on Saturday as a demon- 
stration program for the visitors from the 
schools of the county. About 540 teachers of 
the county availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to visit the classes and activities of the 
public schools and of the training school of 
the State Teachers College, which cooperated 
in opening both the regular college sessions to 
the visitors as well as those of the training 
school. The visiting sessions were followed by 
general and departmental conferences. General 
satisfaction was expressed over the new de- 
parture in the institute program. 


INSTEAD OF the usual “Baby Day” observance, 
members of the senior A class of Abington High 
School conducted the affairs of the school on 
Monday, January 16. A student chosen princi- 
pal, together with his advisory committee, as- 
signed to various students teaching and adminis- 
trative tasks, all of which were faithfully per- 
formed. Because of the earnestness, with which 
the class assumed and carried out a major re- 
sponsibility, it is probable that coming senior 
classes will be permitted the same privileges. 


SEVEN HUNDRED PUPILS of the Lewistown public 
schools presented a concert on Tuesday, March 
21. The pupils represented all grades from the 
first to the seniors of the high school. The 
program, which drew a crowd of 1800, was un- 
der the direction of Mildred G. Weatz, super- 
visor of music, and Palmer S. Mitchell, director 
of instrumental music. 


In HONOR of the famous Bethlehem Bach Choir 
and in memory of the late J. Fred Wolle, former 
director of the Bach Choir, a concert was given 
by Gunther Ramin, organist at the Church of 
Saint Thomas, Leipzig, and organist of the 
Gewandhaus Orchestra, Leipzig, at the Holy 
Trinity Lutheran Church, Bethlehem, on Feb- 
ruary 24. The concert was presented by I. H. 
Bartholomew, director of music at the Broughal 
High School and organist and choir director at 
the Holy Trinity Lutheran Church. 


AN EDUCATIONAL MOVING PICTURE film on “Suc- 
cess and Failure in School” for teachers has 
been completed by Joseph Miller, psychologist 
and director of guidance of the Wilkes-Barre 
city schools. The picture deals with the re- 
actions of various types of children to various 
situations. Very bright children, average as 
well as definitely feebleminded children, are 
compared. The influence of the group on the 
individual pupil is shown. Especially striking 
are the results of the tutoring of berderline 
types. 
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THE ScHoot Boarp of the Falls Creek school 
district is a little unusual in that it includes 
all three of the physicians of the town. Dr. J. 
C. Borland, Dr. J. C. Booher, and Dr. A. F. 
McCormack find time to administer to the edu- 
cational problems of the community as well as 
to take care of the public’s health. J. E. Love, 
building contractor, and C. H. Black, retired, 
are the other two members of the board. Dur- 
ing the past year under the careful direction 
of this board many fine improvements were 
made in the school plant and the school has 
been much improved in many ways. 


ARTHUR M. MoEHLMAN, professor of school ad- 
ministration and supervision, University of 
Michigan, writing in The Nation’s Schools 
(October 1932) states: “The first essential step 
(in a Ten-Year Program to repair the damage 
already done to education by the economic 
crisis) is the development in each district of an 
adequate program of public relations. The par- 
ent-teacher organization should be organized 
immediately around a program in which the 
needs of the child and of the social order are 
factually presented. Unless this program of 
community educ*‘ion is objectively developed 
and maintained s:ree from individuality or 
group selfishness, the public schools will make 
slow progress in returning to normal condi- 
tions.” 


THE AMERICAN Peoples College in Europe, an 
educational nou-profit organization sponsored 
by a group of leading American educators, is 
announcing its expanded 1933 programs which 
provide extensive travel through ten European 
countries, study at its Alpine center at Oetz-in- 
Tirol, Austria, and specialized courses in Eu- 
ropean universities. For teachers special sum- 
mer courses and longer Sabbatical leave courses 
have been arranged in which credit at con- 
tinental universities is transferable to colleges 
in the United States. Courses vary from short 
Pocono summer study tours of nine-and-half 
weeks and three months to those of fifteen 
months in length. Through the cooperation of 
foreign governments and educational organiza- 
tions it has been possible to keep the costs 
down so that a three-months tour may be ar- 
ranged for $390 and a whole year in Europe for 
$860. The American Peoples College in Europe 
has its American headquarters at 55 West 42nd 
Street, New York City. 





Schoolhouses vary from large, splendid, state- 
ly, and useful buildings housing 10,000 pupils 
to sorry, rotting shacks. Although the one-room 
school for seven or eight classes is giving way 
in favor of consolidated schools at the rate of 
2300 per year, there are still 148,000 one-room 
schools in the United States. 
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Telling the Public About Schools 
(From page 544) 


them. Those in charge have been generally 
too fully absorbed in the immediate problems 
of the schools themselves to give adequate 
attention to the information of the public 
concerning the institution that the public is 
supporting...... 

“What the schools need, and what the public 
will increasingly demand, is continuous and 
reliable publicity, the primary motive of which 
is not definite and immediate, even spasmodic 
action on the part of the public, but rather a 
sound and adequate comprehension by the 
people of the institution that they have created 
and are supporting.” 

Not only do the public schools of today need 
financial support, but they need appreciation. 
They are confronted with increasing demands 
for service which, in many instances, cannot be 
supplied. Schoolmen, therefore, owe it to their 
public to present at every opportunity clear- 
cut, understandable facts in which the public 
will be interested and concerned in order that 
the people may have a true picture of condi- 
tions and form their opinions of values in 
keeping with actual facts in the case. 

Finally, recall that the reporter covering any 
kind of story seeks answers to the six cardinal 
question marks expressed so well by Rudyard 
Kipling in his little stanza— 

THE REPORTER 
I keep six honest serving men; 
(They taught me all I knew) 
Their names are WHAT and WHERE and WHEN, 
And How and Way and Who. 





The lack of understanding by high school 
teachers of the newer objectives of secondary 
education as generally held by supervisors is 
a real obstacle to improvement in instruction. 
It is my guess that a considerable fraction of 
the teachers of academic subjects in our senior 
high schools hold to the idea that the secondary 
school is for the select few who are primarily 
interested in preparing for entrance to college. 
School administrators and supervisors of in- 
struction are committed to the idea that the 
secondary school is for all the children of 
high school age, the dull as well as the bright. 
Until more teachers can be converted to the 
newer point of view it will be exceedingly 
difficult to interest teachers in the instruc- 
tional problems presented by slow pupils. 
There is real need for an appraisal of the 
actual objectives of our senior high school as 
held by classroom teachers.—J. B. EpMoNSON, 
Dean, School of Education, University of 
Michigan 
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Working Men Wear Overalls 

as a Protection to their Clothes 
TEXTBOOKS should WEAR 
HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 
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as 


a Daily Protection from Handling and Abuse. 


These durable, waterproof and weatherproof 
Covers receive all the wear instead of the 
books and by strengthening the bindings 
will make them Last Twice as Long. 


Save Your Books and Save Money 





Miles C. Holden, President 


HOLDEN PATENT — COVER COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 














HOME STUDY COURSES 


Correspondence courses carrying college credit 
are now offered in: Principles of Geography, Phy- 
siography, World Geography, Geography of North 
America, Geography of Pennsylvania, Physiogra- 
phy of the United States; General Geology, His- 
torical Geology, Economic Geology, Geology of 
Oil and Gas; also courses in Ceramics and Metal- 
lurgy. Write H. B. Northrup, Director, Mineral 
Industries Extension, The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pennsylvania. 





See Chicago’s WORLD'S FAIR 
JUNE ist to NOV. ist $2 1 


Greatest Exposition of all Times 
One week tour as low as 
Write for illustrated circular, Dept. 9 
Allen’s Century of Progress Tours 
333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 












A New Classroom Desk With Sight- 


Saving Features 


One of the most interesting items shown 
among the commercial exhibits at the Minne- 
apolis Convention of the N. E. A. was a new 
design of classroom desk observed in the booth 
of the American Seating Company. 


While unique in many details, and a radical 
departure from the old combination type of 
desk which was in general use so long, this 
new desk is so practical in its all-purpose char- 
acter that, as one teacher expressed it, “it 
leaves nothing to ask for in modern teaching 
practice from standpoint of movability, com- 
fort, eye protection, and general adaptability.” 

Its genealogy is interesting too, for it com- 
bines the essential features of two well-known 
desks, the American Seating Company Uni- 


versal and the Henderson sight-saving desk. 
The basic purpose in combining the two was 
to provide a desk so designed as to induce 
correct and comfortable posture, provide the 
movability necessary to adapt either to table 
grouping or individual uses, and also to meet 
the eye-saving requirements of variable focal 
distance and variable line of vision. This latter 
is worked out by dividing the desk top, leaving 
part of the top fixed and level, and mounting 
the other portion on a frame which moves for- 
ward and backward, and is tiltable to any slope 
from level to almost vertical. 

Free from complicated mechanism, trick at- 
tachments, or intricate devices, the desk con- 
stitutes one of the most forward steps in class- 
room equipment. It is known as the Ameri- 
can Henderson-Universal Sight-Saving and All- 
Purpose Desk. It is available in several sizes 
at reasonable prices, for delivery in June. 
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N. E. A. 


PRESIDENT’S 
Special 


Approved by Dr. Joseph Rosier, President 
National Education Association 


Leaving Saturday, July 1 


to 


N. E. A. Convention 
and 
World’s Fair 


10 Day Chicago Tour 


19 Day Yellowstone-Colorado 
Tour 


38 Day California-Canadian 
Rockies—optional Alaska Cruise 


Our travel service is world wide. European 
tours, both independent and conducted. Also 
cruises to everywhere 


Information and special low rates 
upon request 


Ridgeway Special 


EDUCATIONAL TOURS, Inc. 
O. H. SHENK SONS, Directors 
32 Penn Sq., Conestoga Bk. Bldg., 
Lancaster, Pa. 





























Pennsylvania Winners of Scholastic Prizes 


Ten students in Pennsylvania high schools 
won art prizes this spring in a nationwide con 
test for creative work in secondary schools 
conducted by Scholastic, national high school 
magazine, in which more than 30,000 students 
from 700 towns throughout the country partici- 
pated. One of these winners also earned one 
of the eight scholarships to leading art schools 
offered in the contest. Two other Pennsylvania 
students were named alternates for scholarships. 

Pennsylvania had the highest total of win- 
ners of any state in the union. Michigan was 
second with eight. All of the Pennsylvania 
students are residents of the western part of 
the state. Eight are from Pittsburgh, one from 
Aspinwall, and one from Aliquippa. 

John Mucha, 16, of the Connelly Trade 
School, Pittsburgh, was the scholarship winner. 
He will study at the Columbus School of Art. 
He also won $15 for second prize in oil paint- 
ing. The alternates for scholarships were Anne 
Temeles, Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, and 
Hubert Williamson, Carrick High School. 

Joseph R. Grilletto, 16, a sophomore of the 
Connelly Trade School, Pittsburgh, was the 
only student in the entire nation to take two 
prizes. He was awarded $50 for first prize in 
pencil drawing and $10 for third prize in oil 
painting. 

The other prize winners were: Adolph Diota, 
16, a junior in Aliquippa High School, $25 first 
prize in sculpture; James R. Bingham, 15, a 
freshman in Aliquippa High School, $25 first 
prize in black inks; Eugene Zabowski, Connelly 
Trade School, $15 second prize, Carnegie Mu- 
seum awards; Andrew B. Sefcik, Connelly 
Trade School, $10 third prize, Carnegie Museum 
awards; James Scuffle, Connelly, Trade School, 
honorable mention in photography (no pictures 
recommended for prizes in this subdivision); 
Louie Dean Virgin, 16, sophomore at Peabody 
High School, Pittsburgh, $15 second prize in 
pottery; John Patton, 18, a senior in Schenley 
High School, Pittsburgh, $25 first prize in pot- 
tery; and John Sproul, 18, South Hills High 
School, Pittsburgh, $25 second prize in jewelry. 





Bound Volume 


Copies of the bound volume of the Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal for the year 1932-33 are 
on sale by the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, 400 N. Third Street, Harrisburg, 
Pa. The price is $2.50. The volume contains: 

1. Ten monthly numbers (new _ copies), 
660 pages 

2. Index? 





Children from the city have no opportunity 
except that provided for them by careful plan- 
ning.—Judd. 
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You will find it also 
in the Cabin Class of the Lloyd Cabin Liners 


Berlin - Stuttgart - Steaben - Dresden 
ana in Tourist Class and Thurd Claus to 


England, Ireland, France and Germany 
Write for folder *“*Gematlichkeit”’ 


North German Lloyd 


The Line of the Bremen and Europa 
57 Broadway, New York City bs Offices and Agents Everywhere 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania Schoo) Journal 
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Going to the 


CENTU RY 


PROGRESS 


N. E. A. 
CONVENTION? 


Then go the luxurious, scenic way... 
cruise through the beautiful Great Lakes 
country from Buffalo to Chicago. Follow 
the route of La Salle and Marquette. 
Meet interesting people. Dance, ro- 
mance, and play aboard the ocean 
liners of the lakes. Call at Parry Sound, 
Canada ... see 30,000 islands of 
Georgian Bay . .. old Fort Mackinac. 
Sail Lakes Huron, Michigan, Erie. Twice 
weekly sailings from Buffalo, Cleveland, 


Detroit. 
MEALS, BERTH 


Only 50 
$59 & STOP-OVER 


Write for Booklet ’’T’’ describing ships 
and cruises... or see any ticket agent. 


INCLUDING 


Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay 
Transit Company 
128 W. Monroe St., Chicago 


S.S. NORTH AMERICAN 
S.S. SOUTH AMERICAN 
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AMANDA E. STOUT 


AmanDA E. STovut, superintendent of Reading 
schools, died very unexpectedly on May 5. Miss 
Stout had served the schools of Reading for 
fifty years and had been superintendent since 
1929. She was a life member of P. S. E. A. and 
N. E. A. and a past-president of the Eastern 
Convention District. She is survived by her 
mother, now over ninety years of age. 

The board of directors of the Reading Teach- 
ers Association passed the following resolutions 
concerning her death: 

Wuereas, It has pleased Almighty God to 
call unto Himself Amanda E. Stout, our beloved 
superintendent, and 

Whereas, Her departure from our midst is 
an irreparable loss to the profession in general, 
and to the children and the teachers of Reading 
whose cause she particularly championed for 
half a century, and 

Wuereas, Her noble life and character were 
a source of inspiration to all who knew her, 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That we, the members of the 
Reading Teachers Association, hereby render 
Amanda E. Stout the tribute due a loyal friend 
and co-worker; that we exalt the admirable 
virtues that crowned her life with success as 
a teacher and as a citizen, and that we further 
express our deep grief over her death. 


Resolutions on the Death of 
Mattie J. VanTassel 


Whereas, on March 26, 1933, death removed 
from our midst our esteemed co-worker and 
friend, Mattie J. VanTassel, who for forty 
years was loyally devoted to the teaching pro- 
fession; and 
Whereas, It is our desire to pay high tribute 
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to the part Miss VanTassel has played in the 
development of our school system during the 
thirty-two years of service to this community, 
Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the educational forces of the 
city of Corry have lost one of its most sympa- 
thetic, able, and conscientious workers, one 
who has served faithfully and earnestly for the 
welfare of the youth of our city and for the 
best interests of the school district. 

Resolved, That we, the teachers of Corry, 
attest to the inspiration and loyal support which 
the deceased gave to our schools and do here- 
by put ourselves on record as being deeply 
grieved by our loss and yet grateful for the 
good she has done and for her influence which 
will live in the lives of all those who knew her. 

Committee— 
HarotD G. WOLFE, 
Lotta M. BONSTEEL, 
Eucenta S. GrarFT, 
ELIZABETH E. RANNEY. 
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Visiting the ROMANTIC 


SPANISH AMERICAS 
en route 


Convenient! ... you sail from 
New York June 30th at 5 P.M. 


Reading 

5. Missj_ Amos L. Lanois, 77, veteran school teacher, Comfortable! . . . your ship 
jing forgdied at his home in Mechanicsburg, April 26. 2 
ca led is one of the popular Grace 
. A. and Cabin Class fleet. Full-outside 
ge What is Important in Early Childhood. accommodations. Outdoor 

er :; ; : 
. ; otsagaineyal : swimming pool. Delectable 
In the kindergarten we have a curious para- i : 

| Teach-f dox, At its best it is the richest educational Grace Line cuisine. Interest- 


olutions 


experience of the elementary school, yet it is 
frequently fraught with the greatest educa- 


ing! ... your voyage is varied 
by visits ashore every few days. 
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God tof tional risk. The risk lies in a kindergarten 
beloved J where the director is unfamiliar with the tech- You see Colombia, Panama, 
7 _ | nique of helping children to organize genuine Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Hon- 
nidst is and vital experiences, and instead, allows them d dé Nie 
general, § to fritter away their time in the trivialities of uras, El Salvador and Mex- 
Reading J “busy work.” ico, enroute. Thrifty! .. . 
1ed forf' If a child is to be given a type of kinder- greatly reduced rates are as 
garten experience that will help him to achieve 1 be $145! $217.50 fi 
r were § character, provision must be made for these ow a OE ss o Gan eed and 
w her, # minimum essentials: round trip by steamer, or 
1. He must be treated and studied as an $245 if return trip is made by 
of the j individual with physical, mental, and emotional ‘1. Book 
render § characteristics to be blended into an efficient ROREs Sm LORE 
friend J whole. 
nirable 2. He must, through play, trips, dramatics, 
cess as § construction, rhythms, and many group ex- ; 
further § periences, learn how to cooperate with others, a 6S 
how to contribute his gifts to the common good. SAILS FRIDAY f a 
3. He must be encouraged to grow as rapidly /% > 
as he can in capacity for independent, self- JUNE 30 / . 
directed action. The director’s question will Consult your travel / 
er be, “How shall we do this?” not, “Do it this agent or Grace Line: | 
way! 10 Hanover Sq., N.Y.; | 
or and 4. Similarly his initiative and originality Little Bidg., Boston; \ 
forty | will be encouraged through such activities pier 40 South, Phila. 
& pro- | as painting, story-telling, modelling, dramatic XS 
play, etc. 
ribute | 5. His life will be given stability and con- ae 
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At home or abroad a T.P.U. member- 
ship will pay you liberal benefits 
through the summer months. For 
temporary total accident disability 
and confining sickness you can de- 
pend on the same, reliable T.P.U. 








These Features Commend 
aoc, 

1, Lowest Cost. 

2. Largest Field of Coverage. 


8. Covers Sickness, Accident ‘ . 
and Quarantine similar 

4. Non-cancellable at Will of 
Officers. 
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Vacation-Time Protection 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 


**The largest organization of its kind in the world” 


BRENEMAN BLDG., LANCASTER, PA. 


L. V. Wood, Gen. Deputy, 612 Schaff Bldg., Phila. @ 


M”: teachers are 

carrying pro- 
tection with T.P.U. 
than with all other 


tions combined. 


June, 1933 





security that protects you during the 
school year. Doctor bills may threat- 
en in the summer when your income 
is suspended. There is no better time 
than now to join. Write today, and 
we will show you how little it costs. 


J. D. Armstrong, Gen. Deputy, 1018 Fulton Bldg., Pgh. 








T.P.U. Record of Service 
Paid to teachers in 1932, $286,426.68. 


Paid since organization, 
Million Dollars, 


over Two 


Assets of over One-half Million Dol- 

organiza- lars. 

Paid to Pennsylvania teachers in 1932, 
$106,678.74, 








tinuity by close cooperative action between 
home and school. Parents will thus become 
students of themselves and their children. 


In general, the attitudes of problem-solving 
and social responsibility, which are the threads 
from which our new social fabric must be 
woven, are the goals toward which all the 
education of early childhood should aim.—Bur- 
TON P. Fow.er, Head Master, Tower Hill School, 
Wilmington, Del. 





Of course education will enable your young 
to make more money—unless they become 
educators.—Kenosha (Wis.) News. 





Calendar 


Enter these dates in your diary. 


1933 

June 27-July 1—Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, Denver Colo. 

July 1-7—National Education Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Headquarters: Stevens Hotel, 
Michigan Ave., between 7th and 8th Sts. 
All-Pennsylvania Luncheon, Monday noon, 
July 3, Stevens Hotel, $1.00 per plate 

August 1-3—Superintendents’ Conference, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State Coilege 


July 29-August 4—World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations, Dublin, Ireland 

October 12, 13—Central Convention District, 
Lock Haven 

October 13, 14—-Northwestern Convention Dis- 
trict, Titusville 

October 20, 21—Eastern Convention District, 
Allentown 

October 27, 28—Midwestern Convention District, 
New Castle 

October 27, 28—Ninth Annual Conference on 
Secondary Education, Temple University, 
Philadelphia 

November 6-12—American Education Week 

December 27-29—State Convention of P. S. E. 
A., Philadelphia 


1934 

February 24-March 1—Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Cleveland, Ohio 

March 9, 10—Northeastern Convention District, 
Stroudsburg 

March 14-17—Southeastern Convention District 
and Schoolmen’s Week, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

April 6, 7—Southern Convention District, Car- 
lisle 

April 12-14—Western Convention District and 
Western Pennsylvania Education Confer- 
ence, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh 
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